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The HUBBARD POLE BRACKET 
The bracket illustrated is the No. 9202 
pole bracket with No. 9220insu'ators for 
supporting four twisted pair telephone 
wires. This bracket is standard with 
most Telephone Companies. 
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First Cost---Operating Cost---Fixed 
Charges---Profits 


There is a point in the cost of a telephone exchange where the ratio 
between gross income, operating cost and fixed charges will produce the 
greatest net revenue or profits. 

The lower the first cost is held consistent with economic and satisfactory 
operation, the greater the profit on a fixed gross income. 

Comparison of operating speed and first cost of the Leich Magneto Mul- 
tiple Switchboard conclusively shows that the first cost is much lower than 
for switchboards of equal operating speed, and further, in exchanges of the 
size for which the Leich Magneto Multiple is adapted, the operating speed is 
equal, from a practical standpoint, to that of any switchboard at any price. 

It is not necessary to raise the invested capital to a high figure to insure 
your community good service and yourself a profit where a Leich Magneto 
Multiple Board is installed. 
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That was a tre- 
mendous punch that 
the Kansas Supreme 
Public Utilities 
Commission in its recent decision of the 


Court gave the Kansas 
“seven-town telephone rate case.” It may 
prove a knock-out for state regulation in 
the Sunflower state. Certainly it will prove 
a knockout for the present methods of the 
commission. 

While telephone men of Kansas are di- 
rectly interested in the decision, the en- 
tire industry should be concerned in the 
case, for its effects are likely to be far- 
reaching. As reported in last week’s 
issue, the court upheld the demand for bet- 
ter telephone rates than the commission 
decreed, and in its decision condemned the 
commission as a prejudiced partisan of the 
public, unfair in its official actions and 


unsuited to render impartial judgments 


in such cases. 
xk * *« x 

According to those in touch with the 
situation, this judicial jolt ought to end 
the “one man” rule of the Kansas rate 
body. It may even put the commission 
out of business entirely, for its critics say 
that under the court’s arraignment it can- 
not continue as in the past. 

It is hoped, however, that the sober 
judgment of public opinion will make a 
distinction between fair state regulation 
and political manipulation, and continue 
the principle 6f state control of utilities 
rather than go back to municipal regula- 
tion. 

* * ok 2k 

Many complaints have been made in the 

past that the Kansas commission often 


THAT IMPORTANT KANSAS DECISION 


oppressed and persecuted service corpora- 
tions for political’ purposes. Time and 
again the courts have come to the rescue 
of utilities, reversed the commission’s or- 
ders, and prevented confiscation of 
utility property. 

Chairman Clyde M. Reed especially has 
with 
panies with a view to building up a repu- 


of the 


been charged harassing the com- 


tation for himself as a “friend 


people” and “trust buster.” Apparently, 
Mr. Reed overplayed his hand along this 
line, for the supreme court of the state 
overthrows his rule and brands his com- 
mission as too partisan to give justice to 
the utilities that applied for adequate rates. 

As now constituted, the Kansas commis- 
sion seems to be “through,” as the court 
has stripped it of its power. If re-or- 
ganized so as to show all parties a fair 
deal, however, the commission can prob- 
ably serve a useful purpose as do other 
state regulatory bodies. 

State regulation has performed a fine 
service wherever commissions have dealt 
The 


admit 


fairly with utilities and public alike. 


operating companies themselves 
the value of regulation, for it has led 
them to improve their service and put 
their business on a proper basis. 
ss * « 
The phase of the Kansas case which 


concerns all telephone companies and 
other utilities is the judicial declaration 
that a rate commission is not fundament- 
ally intended to be only “a friend of the 


people,” but a neutral judge to decide im- 


partially between the 
public and the ser- 
vice companies. 

The popular idea has been that a utility 
commission’s sole duty was to keep down 
service rates and make the operating com- 
panies as much trouble as possible. It 
is natural that this should be the popular 
notion, because the politicians have fos- 
tered that belief for their own advantage. 

~ 

The Kansas Supreme Court upsets that 
idea, and lays down a principle that is in 
the interest of public service companies, 
and which they should give as much pub- 
licity as is possible. 

An editorial in the Kansas City Journal 
comments on this point so logically that 


it is quoted, as follows: 


“If the 
preme Court in the public utilities cases 
is not reviewed by the 
of the United States 
short time, it is a foregone conclusion that 


decision of the Kansas Su- 


Supreme Court 
within a relatively 


the issues raised must ultimately be ad- 


judicated by that tribunal. They are more 
than fundamental. They are vital. The 
decision writes into the law of the state 


views which have been held unofficially 
for a long time by many thoughtful stu- 
dents of the problems 
utilities. 

“These students have 
the conventional policy of 
utilities commissions to function more as 
‘friends of the people’ than as 
arbiters, whose paramount duty was to 
decide equitably rather than as partisans 
of the patrons of utilities. 

“When a state dares to 
decide a given case in favor of a public 
utility, it usually receives severe criticism 
from those who seem to believe that the 


involving public 


protested against 


state public 


neutral 


commission 
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commission is appointed or elected to 
favor the people, regardless of the equity 
of the issues raised. Confiscatory rates 
are sometimes demanded and if they are 
not granted, the commission has ‘gone 
over to the capitalists,’ in the view of 
these critics. 

“Not that every decision should go 
against the people. Far from it. But the 
fundamental idea or belief held by so many 
persons that public utilities commissions 
are established to protect the people in- 
stead of to protect all concerned, is given 
a severe blow by the Kansas decision. 

“Sooner or later it must be decided, 
once and for all, whether these commis- 
sions can make whatever rates they see 
fit to make, despite the mounting cost of 
operation and other changing conditions 
involving the theory on which the Kansas 
decision is based.” 

* & 6 * 
With regard to the statement about 


“commissions making whatever rates they 


see fit,” it may be said that, strictly speak- 
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ANNUAL CONVENTIONS OF 
STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, January 
10, 11 and 12, 1924. 

South Dakota, Mitchell, January 16, 
17 and 18, 1924. 

Minnesota, Minneapolis, January 22, 
23 and 24, 1924. 

Nebraska, Omaha, February 11, 12 
and 13, 1924. 

Kansas, first week in March (tenta- 
tive). 

Oklahoma, second week in March. 

Texas, third week in March. 

Indiana, Indianapolis, September 17 
and 18, 1924. 








ing, commissions do not make rates. That 
is a matter of company management, and 
the courts have often held that manage- 
ment is beyond the jurisdiction of the 
commissions. Their proper function is 


regulative only. 
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At all events, it is encouraging that an 
upper court has taken so vigorous a stand 
on the principle that regulatory bodies are 
for the protection of the utilities as well 
as of the public. 

It is more than likely that peeved poli- 
ticians will now assert that state regula- 
tion is futile, that 
should be abolished, and that utility control 
should go back to municipal politics— 


state commissions 


which is just where the politicians have 
The public will 
not sanction this, however, if they are 


wanted it all the time. 


supplied with all the facts. 

And that is what the utility interests 
should work to accomplish, giving the peo- 
ple the facts, showing them that fair play 
means fair treatment at the hands of com- 
missions, and that this policy invariably 
results in better service. 

After all, it is good service that the 
average citizen is principally interested in. 


The “Morale” in a Central Office 


Here’s a Straight-to-the-Shoulder Talk to Traffic Managers and Chief 
Operators — ‘‘ How About the ‘Morale’ in My Office ?’’ — Address at the 
Traffic Conference During Convention of the Illinois Telephone Association 


By Harry E. Eldridge, 


Division Traffic Superintendent, Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Chicago. 


There is no part of telephone work 
which has more of an appeal for me than 
the “morale” end of the game. Nor, in 
my opinion, is there any part of our work 
more deserving of careful consideration. 

Before I get into my subject, I want 
you to know that our problems in the Chi- 
cago suburban towns are very similar to 
yours. There are a good many large com- 
mon battery exchanges but most of our 
offices are small or medium-sized. So the 
majority of the things I shall cover will, 
to a considerable extent, apply at any 
office where there is an operator at the 
board, and a manager or chief operator 
responsible for her work and welfare. 

It is not necessary to tell you men and 
women anything about the important part 
telephone operators play in the success 
of the telephone business. I cannot say 
too much of what has been done by the 
commercial, plant, engineering and other 
departments—the wonderful job they all 
have done and without which the traffic 
department could not possibly give 
service. But, when you get right down to 
cases, your subscribers are _ interested 
primarily in the grade of service the op- 
erators give them—are they not? 

You've heard somewhere that, “It’s the 
man behind the gun who does the work.” 
Well, in the telephone game, looking at it 


from the subscriber’s point of view, “It’s 
the girl behind the plug who does the 
work,” or at least, so it seems to me. 

I am a great believer in the “proper 
frame of mind.” Men and women who 
are happy in their work naturally get bet- 
ter results. A short time ago at a toll 
conference in Chicago, General Traffic Su- 
perintendent S. J. Larned of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co., called attention to a 
motto on the blackboard—“The more you 
know about your work, the easier it 
becomes.” After hearing talks and 
discussions about “Completed Percent- 
age,” “Use of Toll Lines,” “Loads,” “Speed 
of Service,” “Overlap Ringing,” etc., he 
remarked that it is difficult to realize how 
much we require of our toll people. He 
changed the little motto around to read, 
“The less you know about the other fel- 
low’s job, the easier it looks to you”—and 
he surely hit the nail right on the head. 

It is perhaps only human for us to 
sometimes attach undue importance to our 
own work and to overlook or under-esti- 
mate the value of the other fellow’s job. 
Possibly there may be some danger in a 
man’s over-estimating the importance of 
his own work, but I believe we are all 
agreed that no man can over-estimate the 
importance of doing his own particular 
work the very best he possibly can. I 


don’t care whether he is a trouble-shooter 
or president. 

You will, I believe, agree that no matter 
how good a job all other employes do 
(regardless of department), it is the 
grade of service given by the “girl behind 
the plug” that will, to a great degree, de- 
termine the satisfaction of the public— 
in other words, our “Public Relations.” 
This “Service Satisfaction”—or lack of it 
—as many of you doubless have found 
from experience, has a considerable bear- 
ing on telephone rate cases, whether it is 
a fight to hold the rates we have, and to 
which we are honestly entitled, or to get 
better rates, when in all justice we should 
have them to give the public proper serv- 
ice. 

Therefore, both because it is the square 
thing to do, and the only sensible thing to 
do, I feel that we cannot attach too much 
importance to seeing that the frame of 
mind—the interest in, and enjoyment of, 
the work by telephone operators—is all that 
it should be and all we can gnake it. There 
are other things besides money in this old 
world of ours. 

Morale has been variously defined. For 
instance: “Conditions as affected by men- 
tal factors, such as zeal, spirit,” “The 
mental state,” “The spirit within,” etc. 

These definitions seem too “highbrow” 


to: 
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to me. From our standpoint I should say 
that “The mental attitude toward the 
job” covers the situation very satisfac- 
torily. 

One of the leading telephone men in the 
country recently said: “The building up 
and maintenance of a high morale is the 
cardinal factor of leadership—and leader- 
ship is the prime essential of manage- 
ment.” 

As I see it, a traffic manager and chief 
operator have three definite duties: 

1. To produce prompt, accurate and 
courteous telephone service—service 
that satisfies and pleases the public. 

2. To render this service at a reason- 
able cost, which means carrying the 
right loads. 

3. To see to it that the employes who 
give this service are not only doing a 
good job, but that they are happy, 
satisfied and contented. 

I contend that if we do our daily work 
as it can be and should be done, these 
three functions will be satisfactorily cared 
for. In fact, all we have heard about 
public relations, personnel, etc., is definite- 
ly tied up with them insofar as traffic em- 
ployes are concerned. 

If there is one thing more than another 
that I like to see, it is an organization 
made up of men and women who enjoy 
their work; who are interested in it and 
enthusiastic about it. That means men 
and women who like one another and 
like to work with one another. 

Many of us are just as interested in our 
work as we were years ago. It is a won- 
derful thing to be in love with your job; 
to know that your fellow workers are 
with you and for you and each other, and 
that a sincere spirit of good fellowship and 
harmony prevails. This I sincerely hope 
is the case with everyone present today. 

It is true with us, perhaps, but what 
about the girls at our offices, those girls 
who put across that job of prompt, ac- 
curate and courteous service, and whose 
success or failure means our success or 
failure—yours and mine? 

. We are all in one way or another re- 
sponsible for the work of our girls, and 
every day we come in contact with them. 
We have innumerable opportunities to ob- 
serve and act. Are we taking advantage 
of those opportunities? 

Let us today, if you will, imagine we 
are all chief operators, in direct charge of 
some operating force. 

One definition of “Morale” was: 
“Morale is the mental attitude toward the 
job.” “What about the morale in my 
office ?” 

“Courtesy” and “good morale” may not 
be synonymous—they don’t mean the same 
thing—but aren’t they very closely tied up 
with each other? Your chances of se- 
curing, or for holding, a good morale will 
be considerably increased if you will: 

Be tactful, courteous and considerate in 
your dealings with the other fellow—but 
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don’t have one code of decency in dealing 
with your boss, and another for the men, 
women and girls reporting to you. 

As chief operators we are all agreed 
that there is no substitute for fundamen- 
tals, which at a large office mean a proper 
load balance, a good schedule, seating plan 
and all.that goes with them, including a 
thorough understanding and application 
of yarious operating rules and practices 
known to be the result of the best thought 
and work experts can give them; also 
enough equipment of various kinds and in 
proper working order; proper instruction, 

















Harry E. Eldridge Is a Great Believer in 
“Proper Frame of Mind’’—He Preaches 
and Practices It 24 Hours a Day. 


supervision, etc. At a small office they 
are practically the same, except on a 
smaller scale and modified to fit condi- 
tions. 

But even with this indispensable foun- 
dation, isn’t it the feeling among the girls 
on the force—their interest, energy, loyal- 
ty and happiness—which in spite of all 
else, will, in the end, make or break the 
service ; in other words, the “morale”? 


We, as chief operators and traffic men, 
have given service which, in most cases, 
has been satisfactory and perhaps have 
done an immense amount of various other 
worth while work, but have we sufficiently 
considered the importance of “morale”? 
Have we done half that we might to make 
it right? 

Would not conditions in an ideal tele- 
phone office be something like this—a 
force of experienced girls, happy and sat- 
isfied and doing a real job on loads and 
service? I think we are agreed such an 
office would be “Utopia” for us as traffic 
people; it would react noticeably in the 
work and success of practically all depart- 
ments. 

Now, then, what are you doing about 
the satisfied and happy part of it? The 
average girl wants to do the right thing; 
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like you and me she gets real satisfaction 
out of doing her work well. 

What about the “morale” in my office? 
How about the attitude of my girls to- 
ward their job? Is it what it should be? 
If not, why isn’t it? Am I, as chief op- 


erator, responsible? If not, who in 
Heaven’s name is? Who has a better 
chance to improve the morale? Or, if it 


is not what it should be, who is in a bet- 
ter position to know about it and take 
steps to correct it? As Bert Williams 
used to sing, “Nobody.” 

Don’t forget that ordinarily you “chief 
operators” are not dealing with mature 
women, or high school and college grad- 
uates; you are dealing with average young 
American girls, whose normal ability and 
characteristics you know so well. You 
are familar with the type of girl you 
usually get. In most cases she is the type 
you want, but I fear that sometimes we 
expect too much of these girls, without 
giving them the help and encouragement 
we should. 

Their success—and ours too—depends 
on how we develop, how we mold the 


raw material put into our hands as 
student operators; how we _ watch, 
how we help and handle each one. 
No two girls are entirely alike and 


a chief operator is in the best posi- 
tion in the world to study human nature 
and to apply her knowledge of it in work- 
ing with individual members of her force. 

It seems to me that a good slogan for a 
traffic man or a chief operator, might in- 
clude: 

“Do all you possibly can for the girls 
—that is, all within reason—and do it be- 
fore they ask.” 

“Give them all the liberties 
so long as they show the right spirit and 
attitude.” 

In occasional cases when a certain few 
do take advantage of you, reason with 
them, make them realize what you are try- 
ing to do and what they should do; then, 
if necessary, after you are sure you have 
done your part, you can always replace 
them. This, I realize, is sometimes hard 
to do—to satisfactorily replace experi- 
enced operators—but most of us would 
rather have an employe of average ability 
and a good disposition than a tempera- 
mental one who uses her ability on Mon- 
days and Thursdays, and then is absent 
or stirring up trouble the rest of the 
week. 

Once in awhile you may know of some 
girl who expects or wants to go to a very 
special party or dance; probably that 
girl would like to sleep later than usual 
the following morning. Now I know 
there is such a thing as killing a proposi- 
tion of this kind, and some of the girls 
do overdo it, but do you and your people 
go as far as you can in allowing the 
girls to trade hours or to come down later 
next day, when they ask; that is, of 
course, as far as you can within reason 


you can, 
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and without damage to the service or be- 
ing unfair to the other girls? 

Why not go the limit in .accommodat- 
ing the girls who deserve it? Why take 
it out on the whole force, just because 
one or two of the girls were thoughtless 
or didn’t “play the game”? 

For the past few years in our company 
we have had an employes’ association in 
all of our Chicago suburban districts; also 
we have had service committees at many 
of our offices. I should like, but shall 
not take the time, to tell you about the 
splendid results our people have secured 
from this contact which chief operators 
and traffic managers have with their op- 
erators and supervisors. 

Employes’ requests, suggestions and 
needs have been studied and every effort 
kas been made to grant anything which 
would improve conditions or in any way 
make the girls happier and better satisfied. 
This assumes, of course, that the requests 
are fair, just and reasonable—and they al- 
most always are. 

Countless little comforts and conve- 
niences have been provided, to inake the 
work more satisfactory and enjoyable to 
the girl at the board. They are not much 
in themselves, perhaps, but what have 
they meant to the girls? Just this, the 
difference between satisfaction with the 
job and possible indifference toward it. 

We have felt that the possibilities in this 
employes’ association work are unlimited ; 
that the traffic manager or chief operator 
who takes full advantage of this point of 
contact, is the one who is working along 
the right lines, and that those who do not, 
are standing in their own light. 

If you don’t take much stock in this 
morale business, take a look at the pic- 
tures of this girl. Here are two kinds 
of “morale” but the pictures are of the 
same girl! Look atthem. Anyone can tell 
that this girl is happy, satisfied with her 
job and can be depended upon to stick up 
for her company at every opportunity. 


Look at her in this picture 





sore at 
herself, the people she works with, prob- 
ably peeved at the boss and the company 
and just itching for a chance to tell the 
world her troubles. We had a hard time 
to get the second picture because the first 
one is more natural. 

However, you have seen girls of both 
types—and so have I. Isn’t it worth while 
to do everything we possibly can to elim- 
inate the things which cause the state of 
mind brought out in the second picture 
and to go the limit in spreading a gospel 
which can produce the other effect? 

When I see a girl who looks or feels 
like this girl in the second picture, I blame 
myself. Somewhere I, as “chief operator” 
or “manager,” must have overlooked a 
good bet, or we should never have allowed 
this girl to get into the state of mind where 
she would look like this. 

We have all considered and acted upon 


innumerable - suggestions in connection 
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with what the subscriber doesn’t like 
about the service, but how many of us 
ever took a pencil and paper and listed 
the things the girls might not like about 
the work and the office—whether poor 

















‘““Anyone Can Tell That This Girl Is Hap- 
py, Satisfied with Her Job and Can Be 
Depended Upon to Stick Up for Her 
Company at Every Opportunity.” 


ventilation, lack of heat, inadequate and 
unsatisfactory restroom quarters, unde- 
sirable hours, failure to have an occa- 
sional day off, possible inconsistencies in 
pay, etc., etc.? 

Why, take a little thing like a bed bug 











‘“‘Look at Her—Sore at Herself, the People 
She Works with, Probably Peeved at 
the Boss and the Company and 
Just Itching for a Chance to 
Tell the World.” 


in the night operator’s couch; isn’t that a 
“live issue”? Do you think such little 
things are too trivial to affect her peace 
of mind and comfort while on the job? 
Of course, this couldn’t occur in your com- 
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pany or mine—but they do say it has hap- 
pened in neighboring states. 

If the morale is OK in your office, you 
know it—and you are to be congratulated 
for it. Your work is bound to be 
more pleasant and successful as a 
result. If it is not what it should be, you 
probably know that too, but don’t forget, 
friends, that the contentment, harmony 
and grade of service will all sooner or 
later depend on the answer. 

You may or may not realize it, but in 
almost any large business there is a definite 
relation existing between the satisfaction 
of the employes in their work and the suc- 
cess of their organization; the exact ratio 
may not be known, but you can absolutely 
bank on it that the greater the satisfaction 
of the men and women engaged in an enter- 
prise, the greater the success of that en- 
terprise. 

If you honestly believe that things are 
not as they should be, I should like to 
make a few suggestions. If I were a chief 
operator, I think I should—at least I 
ought to—ask myself these questions: 

What conditions are there in my office 
that the girls do not like, which at times 
cause trouble and dissatisfaction or which, 
through a lack of understanding, inter- 
fere with the success and contentment of 
the force? 

There are many items to be considered, 
the hours scheduled, conditions in the op- 
erating room, restroom and washroom, 
vacation time, Sunday work, etc. You 
can make your lists for your own particu- 
lar offices—you know the kind of things 
better than I do. Which of these can I, 
as chief operator, correct? If there are 
some that can be taken care of—and I'll 
bet many of them can—why delay? Do 
it now! 

When it is necessary to change the hours 
of some employe and give her less desirable 
time, the wise chief operator sees to it that 
the necessity of the change is made clear 
and does what she can to reduce to a mini- 
mum any feeling of dissatisfaction which 
might be felt. 

Do you know that this question of 
“hours worked” is receiving the tactful 
and careful attention it should at your 
office ? 

When we want something done, do we 
give our instructions in the right way? 
Ask, don’t command, when you want 
something done. This is not the army, 
and a request from the boss is the 
equivalent of an order; why rub it in’ 
“Miss Smith, will you shut that window, 
please?” not “Miss Smith, shut that win- 
dow.” 

What can I, as chief operator, do dif- 
ferently so that in my part of the work 
I can help to make things more pleasant 
for the girls? It’s a good thing to check 
ourselves up once in awhile. 

Did you ever hear the story about th 
little colored boy who asked the druggist 
if he might use the telephone? He called 
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December 1, 1923. 


up a Mr. Jones and the conversation went 
something like this: 

“\Ir. Jones, is you all looking for a boy 
to do your chores, to mow the lawn, clean 
the garage and sech like?” 

“Oh, you isn’t? You all is puffeckly sat- 
ished with the boy you has, is you? All 
right, suh. Thank you, suh.” 

He hung up the receiver. As he started 
to go out, the druggist stopped him and 
said: “Say, bub! I can use you. I am 
lcoking for a boy to do just that kind of 
work.” 

The little colored lad replied: “No 
thank you, suh. I works for Mr. Jones. 
I’se just checking up on myself.” 

If there are certain matters which can- 
not be changed, and as chief operator | 
know that the girls do not feel right 
about them, it is up to me to go the limit 
in explaining the reason, so the girls will 
understand. You are in the best position 
to satisfactorily explain the things which 
your company feels should not or cannot 
be changed. If you can not explain, talk 
it over with the boss—he can usually help 
you. 

Do what you can and should, and when 
you cannot comply with requests, make 
your position clear so that all members 
of the force will understand and 
you have their interests at heart. 
girls are usually reasonable. 

If you are in doubt about any of the 
possible causes o1 trouble, invite sugges- 
tions or even criticism. The girls will let 
you know in a hurry what should be done 
to smooth out or correct what is worry- 
ing them, if they know you mean busi- 
ness. Thank them for their honest sug- 
gestions and criticisms. If you’re right, be 
tactful but firm—and stand your ground. 
If you’re wrong, admit it—and get busy. 


know 


The 


Most of our troubles are due to misun- 
derstandings—did you ever stop to think 
of that? I don’t care whether it is at 
the office or home or any place else— 
there’s nothing like a good old talk to 
give the other fellow your point of view 
and to get his. Try it! It’s great stuff. 

Give the other fellow the same kind of 
a deal you’d like to get from him, and 
then see what happens. Say! If we all 
did that it would turn the world upside 
down, or rather put it right side up for 
the first time. 

Which of my girls have not the right 
frame of mind toward the work, or are 
unhappy or peeved? Why are they? Lay 
your cards on the table. Have it out with 
them individually. Talk things over 
frankly; let them know that you want to 
do everything you can for them, consist- 
ent with what must be done to maintain 
service, with what is fair to the company 
and the other girls. 

(f they are the right kind, usually they 
will respond, but it means that you have 
Some real work cut out for yourself if 
you are to get across to every member 
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ot the force the fact that you are hap- 
piest when they are happiest and that the 
“whole gang” feels best when the service 
is what it should be. Your success is theirs 
and theirs is yours—the two can’t be sep- 
arated for long, and don’t you forget it. 

Now, I would like to give you just two 
or three examples of some of those little 
things that cost so little and mean so 
much. 

A short time ago a chief operator at a 
large office, moved her desk from the cen- 
ter of the room up near the entrance, so 
that she would be in a better position and 
more apt to say “Good Morning” and 
“Good Night” to her girls. 

A short time ago the manager at one 
of our large offices spotted a little bit of 
a girl standing on her tiptoes trying to 
reach a very high compartment in a lock- 








Make Your Ideal Your Goal. 


To work with enthusiasm men must 
have a sort of peg to hang their efforts 
on—a goal to work to. I need it my- 
self. Most of the men I know need it. 
And if the management of a company 
doesn’t set up a standard, or ideal, for 
which to work, something that will stim- 
ulate the enthusiasm of the men, they 
are likely to provide one for themselves, 
which may not be for the interests of 
the company.—Britton I. Budd, presi- 
dent, Chicago, North Shore & Milwau- 
kee Railroad. 








er. Now, of course, the clerk had slipped, 
because we all know that the tall girls 
should have the upper compartments in 
these lockers. However, the manager went 
up to her and said: “Well, how did we 
ever happen to give a little girl like you 
that locker way up there? Let’s see if 
we can’t fix that.” 

He took the little operator in to the 
chief operator and explained the situation 
to her. She immediately and very smil- 
ingly, so that the operator would not be 
a’ all worried because the manager 
brought the case to her attention, ar- 
ranged for another locker which was just 
the right height. Do you think that op- 
erator will forget that little incident right 
away? 

In this same office the chief operator 
called my attention to better results which 
the evening toll operators had been se- 
curing lately in the completion of toll 
calls. 

She remarked: “Miss Brown is cer- 
tainly getting splendid results with those 
She sees to it that they do their 
work as they should, and at the same time 
they are strong for her. Why, do you 
know she never goes home at night with- 
out telling each one of them ‘Good 
Night’ ?” 

Just a little thing, perhaps, but it cer- 
tainly must mean something to those toll 


girls. 


oe 
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girls to have, as a supervisor, a girl who 
puts that spirit into her work. 

As I said before, if you have done all 
you can and should and still a few indi- 
viduals will not respond—won’t give you 
their best efforts—then that is the type 
you usually can afford to lose; but first 
I’d make sure that the trouble is not with 
me or due to conditions in my office which 
should not be allowed to exist. 

Am I, and are my people, big enough 
and broad enough to recognize and re- 
ward merit and abiilty regardless of na- 
tionality or creed? 

Am I, as chief operator, as careful as 
I should be in select:ng my supervisors; 
giving due weight to all of the necessary 
qualifications—or am I governed too much 
by period of service? 

Are my supervisors or other assistants, 
of the right type? Are they handling the 
girls tactfully, courteously and helpfully? 
If not, maybe I had better start in with 
them, not forgetting to practice what I 
preach. It’s a great system, folks. 

The efforts, attitude and even the per- 
sonality of a chief operator are usually 
reflected in the efforts, attitude and per- 
sonality of her supervisors and operators. 
That’s true and it means that I, as chief 
operator, have a big responsibility. Am I 
willing that my value as chief operator 
shall be judged by the work and success 
of my girls? If not, why not? What 
could be fairer? 

If I were a chief operator I think I 
should leave no stone unturned to reduce 
losses of my desirable operators, to an 
absolute minimum. Your company has 
invested large sums of money in securing 
and training operators; every new girl 
you take on, costs just so much money 
for training. Every experienced girl you 
lese, means a dead money 
alone (new operators necessarily carry 
lower loads) but also in the grade of serv- 
ice and the satisfaction of the public—in 
other words, “Public Relations.” 

Think of it! What would it mean to 
the telephone companies of the country, if 
ali of their operating forces had the right 
kind of morale—in reduced losses, higher 
experience, better loads, a happier force 
and better service; and therefore, better 
public relations? The possibilities are al- 
most beyond belief ! 


loss not in 


Before I close I should like to say just 
a few words about our relations with the 
students and the newer girls. These girls 
should be encouraged, not discouraged. 
Don’t forget your own early days as a 
student. Try to give the new girl the 
same kind of treatment you once wished 
had been given you. 

Do you remember when you first start- 
ed in the business—that crabbed supervi- 
sor or chief operator who made your life 
so miserable when you were trying so 
hard to learn? Well, you don’t want your 


girls to feel that way about you, do you? 
Of course, you don't. 
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The new girls are ordinarily timid; they 
need to have their confidence bolstered up. 
Since it is so necessary to emphasize the 
need for “accuracy” first and then “speed,” 
the new girls sometimes get. discouraged 
because they see operators in adjacent po- 
sitions working so much faster. Then is 
the time for the supervisor or chief op- 
erator to pat them on the back and cheer 
them up. Tell ’em: “Why, when I was 
as new as you are, I didn’t do half as 
well—you’re getting along great!” 

Do you remember the first time you 
ever saw a switchboard? I’ll never for- 
get my first experience. It has made me 
more considerate of people new to traffic 
work. 

My first telephone boss, George T. Jones 
—one of the squarest men who ever lived 
—took me out to Harvey, IIl., sixteen years 
ago, to show me how a service inspector 
was supposed to make service interviews 
and some of the old-fashioned tests. After 
we had completed that part of the work, 
he took me into the Harvey office—a two- 
position No. 33 magneto switchboard—in 
order to test the toll line answering at 
the nearby towns. 

First, he picked up an outfit that looked 
like a little black powder horn tied to 
a long green string; then he put an ear 
stopper over his head and fixed me up in 
the same way. I felt as if he were getting 
me ready for an operation. Then he sat 
down in front of some queer-looking oak 
furniture that looked like a peculiar type 
of bookcase full of little metal-lined holes, 
with odd little black shutters that kept 
falling down. 

He picked up a piece of rope with a 
brass end to it, plugged into one of those 
funny little metal holes, pulled a little 
black trigger and, talk about your mys- 
tery! Some girl said “Blue Island” right 
in my ear! 

I said to myself, “Good Night! If I’m 
expected to learn that I might just as 
well quit now as to get fired later. This 
job’s over my head”; but, like going 
“over the top,” it takes more courage to 
quit or retreat than it does to grit your 
teeth and carry on. So I stuck and with 
Mr. Jones’ kindly help and encourage- 
ment, kept at it, and gradually got the hang 
of it. 

The student of today is the chief opera- 
tor of tomorrow! You can’t do too much 
in the way of helping your new girls get 
off to a good start, to make them like 
telephone operating, and to give them con- 
fidence. 

Most of you are familiar with the “Big 
Sister” movement? It is a splendid idea 
for any office. It makes the new girls feel 
that they are welcome, makes them feel 
that they “really belong” and helps them 
in many ways. I shall be very glad to 
tell anyone who is not familiar with the 
“Big Sister” movement and who is in- 
terested, more about it some other time. 

The good old Golden Rule works just 
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MARY AND AGGIE. 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


‘ 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 5 
Des Moines, Iowa. ; 

‘ 

( 

‘ 

( 


Isn’t it strange how some days and some people affect us in a like man- 
ner. When we wake up in the morning to the music of a bird’s song, or : 
the creak of wheels on frozen snow, or the drizzle, drizzle of the rain on the 
window sill, we know what kind of a day it is before we raise our shades. § 

Mary Sunshine always reminded me of the kind of a day to which a 
Her happy laugh was a regular gloom dispeller. 
People never grouched or grumbled in her presence; when she entered a 
room, if anyone had been grouching, they just “packed up their troubles in 
their old kit bags and smiled, smiled, smiled.” 

Speaking of grouching reminds me of one kind of a day I dread, because 
I am thinking of the day which gets 
It arrives unannounced by the bird’s song. 
I awaken uncertain as to the time; the atmosphere feels damp, dark and heavy. 

“Oh, this is going to be a miserable, rainy day,” I reflect, as I raise the 
“It isn’t raining yet, but it will any minute and I have left my 


bird would herald greetings. 


it is so like some people I have met. 


a wrong start in the morning. 


shades. 
umbrella and rubbers at the office.” 


In my hurry, I break a shoestring and I haven’t another. 
it takes time to mend this beastly string. At last I am ready, and I dash out 
of the house forgetting my glasses, a library book (long overdue), and a 
couple of important letters I wanted to mail. 
that it is better to be hungry a few hours than soaked with rain. 

All day long the clouds hang heavy and are glowering; still it does not 
rain. At five o’clock I start for town to do a little shopping before I go 
I am prepared for the rain, having taken the precaution to wear 


home. 
my rubbers and bring my umbrella. 


As I clump along in my clumsy rubbers, burdened with a perfectly 
useless umbrella, I am suddenly aware that something has happened to the $ 
A thin, straggling shaft of sunlight has filtered half 
apologetically through the heavy clouds, as though the day wanted to make 


day’s cloudy, old face. 


up before passing. 


“So you want to make up your old grouch of a day! 
that you are out of touch with most of us here below who have had to live 
under your scowl for so many hours?” 


Of course, 


I pass up the cafe, as I decide 


> id 


Don’t you know 


i i ie 





As I continue to clump along in my clumsy rubbers, with the added 
nuisance of a perfectly useless umbrella, I think of another operator I have 
met—Aggie Longface—who reminds me of this joy-killing old day. 
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as well seven days a week in the telephone 
business as it does for an hour or two 
in church on Sunday. But don’t get it 
mixed up and use David Harum’s Golden 
Rule, “Do unto the other fellow as he'd 
like to do unto you—but do it ‘fust.’” 

The girls in the Chicago suburban divi- 
sion of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
have a motto which I believe fits all tele- 
phone men and women 100 per cent re- 
gardless of department. If we keep it in 
mind, it is bound to make us and our 
work more successful. It is: “It’s not 
how much you know; it’s what you use of 
what you know that counts.” 

Men and women! It is up to you. What 
are you going to do about it? It is vital 
to us, as successful traffic men and women, 
that we do not overlook anything which 
will add to the satisfaction and content- 
ment of that girl whose success or failure 
means success or failure for you, for me 
and for our company—the gir] behind the 
plug. 


Deep down in your hearts I feel that 
you agree with nearly everything I have 
said. Since you do, won’t you keep it in 
mind? And when you get back home, 
talk it over with the folks on the job. 

See what you can do to make telephone 
work so attractive for them that they 
won't leave you for any reason that good 
judgment and foresight on your part 
would prevent. 

Your interest is their interest, and their 
interest is your interest; your combined 
efforts, if you pull together, will spell 
“Success.” 


Prices in the Metals Market. 

New York, November 26.— Copper 
quiet; electrolytic spot and futures, 13@ 
13%c. Tin—Strong; spot and futures, 
46.75@46.87c. Iron— Steady; No. 1, 
northern, 21.00@22.00c. No. 2, northern, 
20.00@21.00c. Lead—Steady; spot, 6.85@ 
7.00c. Zinc—Quiet; East St. Louis spot 
and near by, 6.40c. 


Construction in Telephone Field 


Steady Growth and Healthy Condition of Telephone Business Is Evident 
from News Items Received from Time to Time Regarding the Progress of 
Current Construction Work and Plans for Extensions for the Near Future 


Extensive Improvements Under 
Way at Greenville, Texas. 

The Greenville Telephone Co. is mak- 
ing extensive additions and improvements 
to its plant and equipment in Greenville, 
Texas. A modern restroom for the com- 
pany’s women employes is included in 
the construction program. 
Telephone Lines at Erie, 

Placed Underground. 

The Crescent Telephone Co., Erie, IIl., 
has just completed the work of laying 
2,700 feet of cable underground, to take 
care of the lines in the southeastern part 
of town, including those crossing Rock 
River and owned by the Geneseo, Erie and 
Rock River mutual companies. 
step toward an all-underground cable sys- 
tem within the village of Erie. 


Iil., 


Coos & Curry Company Plans Ex- 
tensions to Its System. 

Plans are being made by the Coos & 
Curry Telephone Co., of Marshfield, Ore., 
to spend about $100,000 in extending its 
system. Work will be done in the vari- 
ous cities served by the company and on 
the long distance lines as well. 

Increase in business throughout the sec- 
tion of the state served by the Coos & 
Curry company has made the improve- 
ments necessary. 

Growing Tennessee Town to Have 
Telephone System. 

\ new telephone system is being installed 
at Junction City, Carroll county, Tenn., 
by A. E. Scott, of Atwood. The new 
plant will be full metallic with heavy 
lines in cables. The town will have con- 
nections with Bell toll and long distance 
lines. 

This is another step in the onward 
movement of the little city in the eastern 
part of Carroll county, 120 residences and 
12 business having been put up there with- 
in the last 2% years. 


Plans for Converting Fort Wayne 
Plant to Automatic. 

The Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
is rapidly completing plans for converting 
the Fort Wayne, Ind., plant into an auto- 
matic system. 

\rchitects and engineers are working 
on the plans and specifications for the 
two new exchange buildings. The main 
exchange building is to be erected at the 
corner of Berry and Barr streets and the 
south exchange building is to be erected 
on Piqua avenue. 


This is a 


Actual construction of the buildings 
will begin early next spring and the work 
will be completed not later than October 
1, 1924. Upon their completion central 
office equipment will be installed. 
Construction Program for Dixon 

(1ll.) Home Telephone Co. 

The Dixon Home Telephone Co. con- 
templates improvements to cost approxi- 
mately $55,000 to its system in the city of 
Dixon, Ill., during the year 1924. This 


information was recently made known to. 


the city council of Dixon by Manager 
Louis Pitcher, in asking for permission 
to rebuild telephone 
streets. The desired 
unanimously granted. 

Manager Pitcher explained that in the 
proposed construction program, the com- 
pany will place cables underground with 
one or two distributing poles, although in 
extreme cases, perhaps more will be re- 
quired to each block of the territory 
served, placing cables, conduits, manholes, 
poles in the parking between the curb and 
the sidewalk, thereby obviating the disturb- 
ance of the paving to as great a degree 
as possible. 

“The improvement outlined in our pro- 
gram for next year,” he continued, “far 
exceeds that of the just closed 
and we will continue to put our wires un- 
cerground until the system is 100 per cent. 
Approximately ten miles of our lines will 


certain 
permission was 


lines on 


season 


go underground in next year’s program 

of work.” 

Gecrgetown (Texas) Plant. Under- 
going Rehabilitation. 

Under the terms of a new franchise 
granted the Georgetown Telephone Co., 
of Georgetown, Texas, work has begun 
on a complete rebuilding of the company’s 
plant. The office building is the only part 
of the plant which is not to be rebuilt. 
The entire outside plant is to be cabled 
and new switchboard equipment is to be 
installed. The outside work is well under 
way and the new board is expected to 
arrive very soon. 

Mrs. J. M. Daniel is 
Georgetown plant, 
600 telephones. 


owner of the 


which operates some 


Bell Plans Extensive Construction 
Program for Florida. 

More than 1,579 imiles of physical cop- 
per circuits and 968 miles of phantom cir- 
cuits will be added to the long distance 
system of the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. in Florida this year, as a 
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result of the extensive construction pro 
gram now nearing completion. 

In addition, 1,761 miles of loaded cir- 
cuits and 38 miles of new toll route will 
be added, involving an expenditure during 
the year of $307,500 on the toll plant 
alone. 

The long distance facilites to South 
Fiorida will be greatly increased and im- 
proved and as a result it is expected that 
the heavy toll traffic during the busy win- 
ter season will be handled more rapidly 
and more satisfactorily than ever before. 

The new toll line construction, together 
with the work done at local telephone 
exchanges, will result in an additional in- 
vestment of more than $1,000,000 by the 
Bell system in Florida this year. 


Telephones for Machine-Switching 
Unit Being Installed. 
Installation of 
served by the 


5,000 telephones to be 
$950,000 
switching unit now nearing completion in 
the Olive central office in Los Angeles, 


new machine 


Calif., was started recently in downtown 
establishments by the Southern California 
The has 
under way a volume of work, including 
both present expansion to care for imme- 
diate telephone demands and _ rearrange- 


Telephone Co. company now 


ments in preparedness for a city three 
times as large as the Los Angeles of to- 
day. 

The new machine-switching instruments 
will be placed beside the present telephones 
in the Olive area and will be cut into serv- 
ice with the issuance of the January di- 
rectory, according to N. R. Powley, com 
mercial superintendent of the company 

Telephone men are installing one of the 
new-type instruments beside each of the 
automatic telephones with the large nickel 
plated dials being served by the 
equipment in Olive central office. Until 
the middle of January the subscribers will 
continue to use the present instruments. 
Then, when the new switching unit is put 


now 


into service, the new telephones will be 
used and the present telephones removed. 


Reconstruction of Washington- 
Oregon Long Distance Lines. 
Reconstruction of long distance lines of 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
from Colfax, Wash., to the Oregon state 
line is almost completed. The cost of 
the changes was about $332,000 and work 
has been going on for months. At the 
Oregon line the work is being taken up 
by crew, from the Oregon division and 
lines will be extended to Baker City. 








Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


Sweet Little Annabelle 
Can sweetly smile 

Or give you—well, 
Which it will be 

Is hard to tell, 

Sweet Little Annabelle. 


With apologies to “Annabelle of Worth” 
would say that sometimes the dear little 





Yes sir! The ten o'clock 
leaves at ten — Eggs |- 
are thirty two —Yes, 


they have twins,etc. 4s 








“She Furnishes This Information 
Way as Being All in Her Line of Work.” 


operator with the honey voice is apt to re- 
serve the smile in her voice for favored 
and to “Shoot the works,” so to 
speak, at some of the other patrons whose 


ones 


Some of the 
dear little girls pride themselves on their 
ability to give the patron who has incurred 
her displeasure a good “calling down.” 


favor she does not crave. 


Sometimes you may have rung in on a 
busy line, given the wrong number, or 
asked for a connection by name rather 
than by number. 


in without 


Perhaps you have rung 
stopping to listen, or have 
spoken rather peremptorily to her about 
hurrying up a connection. In the place of 
soothing your savage heart with a smile 
in her voice, she lights into you and gives 
you a good and proper “Calling.” 

Of course, it is hard for the girls al- 
ways to be good-natured and often, too, 
late hours or miscellaneous ailments ruffle 
up the edge of her temper so it is easily 
turned. Of course, it does not pay for 
her to lose her temper any more than it 
does you—not so much in fact, because 
you can go away from the telephone and 
cool off but she has to keep right on. It 
often is the case that once stirred up and 
started wrong in the morning, things keep 
right on that way all day, making it hard 
on the nerves. 

Of course, in the larger city offices the 
supervisor would quickly put the “kibosh” 
on any outbreak of this kind, but in the 
small rural offices where the girl is her 
own supervisor and there is no one to 
say her nay, she can create considerable 
ill-feeling for the telephone company in 
her hours of irritability. 

Patrons, too, sometimes forget to put 


(meow!) Yj 


in a Matter-of-Fact 


By Well Clay 


the honey in the transmitter and exasperate 
the operator beyond endurance, unless she 
keeps a tight rein on her tongue and tem- 
per. Most of the operators are pretty 
good in the long run, and the places they 
fill in rural life and the service they per- 
form aside from the straight handling of 
calls, are amazing. 

She is expected to be a perfect reservoir 
about 


for all kinds of information 


events and things—train schedules, 
weather reports, market prices, 
x%, whereabouts of the other patrons 
on the line, funerals, births, 
deaths, ball games, scores of 
of the 


bar o meter, 


the games, statc 
thermometer, 
price of eggs and styles of 
fur- 
nishes all this miscellaneous 


lll dress. Generally she 
information on request in a 
perfect matter-of-fact way 
as being all in her line of work. 

She and cheerfully, 
whether giving a patron the correct time 


does it, does it 
o1 the details of a wedding, hold-up, fire, 
or divorce case. But once in awhile things 
seem to slop over and everything goes 
wrong, her fingers are all thumbs and her 
ears deceive her in taking calls; then a 
word her aflame with resent- 
ment; to which she uncorks her 


cross sets 
relieve 
vials of wrath and tells some luckless in- 
dividual “what is what.” 

She resents being told she is asleep, or 


dreaming, or reading the latest novel, 
when she is answering calls as fast as 


her hands can fly and her mind register ; 
and ignoring the ignoramus 
who tells her these things, she lets loose. 

Sometimes it seems to do some good, in 
individual cases, but mostly it but adds to 


instead of 


her reputation as a Tartar, if she 
has such a one already fairly es- 
tablished. 
burst is 


Sometimes this out- 
directed against an 
operator in another exchange 
because she does not get the 
connection through prompt- 
ly enough or for some other 
reason. A soft answer will 
still turn away wrath and a 
honeyed answer make the 
irritable ashamed. 

The girl who prides her- 
self on being able to give it 


“Instead of 


to “em” is not the most desirable opera- 
tor to have, but where the supply is lim- 
ited the ‘choice is small, and the ability to 
make changes much restricted. 

APHORISM: There is often a sting 
between you and the honey. 
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Texas Association to Have District 
Meeting at Tyler. 

The next district meetng of the Texas 
Independent Telephone Association will 
be at the Blackstone Hotel, 
Wednesday, December 12. 

An excellent program is being prepared 
which will include speakers from the.Inde- 
pendent telephone industry from many 
parts of the state. The subjects discussed 
will be interesting and varied. The pro- 
gram will touch upon nearly every subject 
pertaining to the management and operation 
of the telephone business. 

Tyler is the home town of President 
R. B. Still and all who have ever attended 
a district meeting there know nothing will 
be left undone to afford those attending 
an enjoyable and profitable time. 

Some plans are being made to hold an 
operators’ meeting on the day following 
the district meeting, but this has not de- 
veloped 


Tyler, on 


far enough to give any definite 
information at this time. If arrangements 
are made for an operators’ meeting the 
association’s members will be duly notified. 

Every Independent company is invited 
to send a representative to the Tyler dis- 
trict meeting regardless of membership in 
the association. 

“Telephone Squad” Aids in Metho- 
dist Revival in Nashville. 

A “telephone squad” was the novel fea- 
ture of the preliminary work for the 
Methodist evangelistic campaign, which 
opened at the Ryman auditorium in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., on November 25. <A_ squad 
captain was selected from each congrega- 
tion and each of these, in turn, selected 
a team of workers. 

The duties of the members of the squad 
were to telephone to 10 persons each day 


Yo 





Ignoring the 
These Things, She Lets Loose.” 


Ignoramous Who Tells Her 


until the revival began and extend to them 
a cordial invitation to attend the services. 
that this work would 
result in great good in stimulating an in- 
terest on the part of the people general!) 
in attending the meetings. 


lt was expected 
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Problems of Operating Profession 


Factors Favoring Telephone Operating as a Profession—Value of Keeping 


Operating Records 


Importance of Self Control 


Small Office Problems- 


Papers Read at the Washington and State Center, lowa, Operators’ Schools 


Operating As a Profession From 

Student Viewpoint. 

By Miss Mapet Moore, 
Washington Iowa Telephone Co. 
Before entering any profession, we stop 

to consider its good points as well as its 
bad points from a_ personal 


especially if it is a profession which re- 


viewpoint, 


quires years of preparation and the ex- 
penditure of a great amount of money. 
Nevertheless, whether it is a profession 
which requires college preparation or a 
profession acquired through actual experi- 
ence, we cannot afford to go through life, 
drifting from one kind of work into 
another, at last awakening to the fact that 
we are “jack of all trades” 
of nothing.” 

A few are fortunate enough to have the 
cpportunity of fitting themselves for 
learned professions, but there are greater 
numbers who do not. Since we cannot all 
be president of the United States or as 
rich as John D. Rockefeller or even have 
the opportunity of higher education, we 
find it our duty to enter a line of work 


and “master 


and master it through actual experience. 

It would take us the remainder of the 
afternoon to name the thousands of lines 
of work being carried on in the world or 
even in the United States at the present 
time. All of these lines of work must 
be continued, unless perhaps a few of them 
should go out of date. 

This reminds me of the story of the 
lady who was visiting a chair factory. As 
the guide was showing her through he led 
her to a room completely filled with chairs. 

“What on earth are you ever going to 
do with all of those chairs?” asked the 
lady. 

“Well!” replied the guide, “settin’ ain’t 
goin’ out o’ style very soon.” 

Neither is telephone operating, at least 
as long as there are women in the world 

Telephone operating is a real art. If 
the student operator does not realize this 
in the beginning of her work she imme- 
diately does after the first fire has oc- 
curred. 

My first point in favor of telephone op- 
crating is the opportunity for advance- 
ment, not only along the lines of the work 
itself, but personal advancement, especially 
in self discipline, which we must have to 
he successful in any work. 

Not only are we advanced according to 
cur ability to say, “Number, Please?,” 
“The line is busy,” but also according to 
how far we can be trusted when the chief 
is absent, how much self-interest we have 
in the business, or, in other words, our 


a> 
~ 


attitude toward the business as a whole. 

If we are successful operators we must 
have a sense of responsibility and enough 
self interest in our work so that it makes 
a difference to us whether or not the pub- 
lic gets the number called for, and whether 
or not they are cut off before half through 
talking. 

My second point is, telephone operating 
teaches speed and accuracy to a greater 








CHARIT Y—$850,000. 


A most wonderful campaign for char- 
ity has just closed in Kansas City. 
Other cities are having similar cam- 
paigns I am sure, but I know more 
about this one here. Over a thousand 
business men gave up their time and 
their business for one week while they 
solicited from the good people of this 
city $850,000 with which to take care of 
the homeless, infants, the sick, the 
blind, the lame, the old and the unfor- 
tunate. 

These gifts to charity seem to be nec- 
essary in a great city and all of us gave 
our bit gladly, but it made me think.— 
E. L. Chase. 








extent than any other profession. We 
cannot sit dreamily watching the clock 
until we hear the boss coming and then 
get overly busy, but we must continually 
be awake and alert. If we are at all in- 
clined to be lazy, we soon lose the inclina- 
tion if we make a success. 

My third point is, telephone operating 
Many 
people go to church all their lives to ac- 
quire just that. habit and then fail. 

The first day 1 worked in the office I 
answered a number in the usual way and 
the party at the other end of the line said, 
“My, but vou are in a good humor today, 
Central!” 


teaches us to hold our tempers. 


We probably do say, “Number, please!” 
in an angry voice at times, but it is usually 
after occasions like the following, when 
we are'as good as called liars and dare 
say nothing back. 

The other evening a woman called for a 
number after the 
turned off. 


automatic had _ been 
Because she couldn’t hear the 
operator ringing, she declared the operator 
wasn’t ringing. She said that the party 
she was calling was at home waiting for 
the call, and she knew that if the operator 
were ringing they would answer. 

Later she found out the party she was 
calling was not at home and she felt rathe- 
sheepish for having given the 
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operator 


This is but one exam- 
ple in where the operator learns to hold 


such a “calling.” 


her temper. 
There are many, many good qualities 
We work but 


eight hours a day, four hours at a stretch, 


about telephone operating. 


with a 20-minute rest period every two 
hours. The work is not fatiguing like 
many other kinds of work, and last but 
not least we receive good wages. 

In all I have found telephone operating 
very fascinating work and a_ profession 
well worth considering. 


Some Problems of an Average 
Operator. 
By Miss Zeta Pratt, 
Washington (lowa) Telephone Co. 

A great portion of the public to whom 
we sell telephone service seem to think 
telephone operators have no problems con- 
fronting them and no responsibilities. But 
we do have—yes, many of them and to 
hecome successful operators we must in a 
measure master them. Many people think 
of us as mere machines and true, many of 
our movements are mechanical but never- 
theless we are human, very much so. 

We like appreciative subscribers. How 
it spurs us on to do better work when we 
receive a note of appreciation for our 
service or a bouquet of flowers from some 
satisfied patron. But in order to have ap- 
preciative subscribers we must give them 
the most efficient service possible—cour- 
tcous, prompt and accurate service. We 
must make our subscribers have confidence 
in us. Let them know the service is just 
as good one day as another, seven days of 
the week, 365 days of the year. 

To me, one of the biggest problems a 
telephone operator has to face and master 
is—now, I’m going to say it in plain words 
—to hold your temper. Who likes to be 
answered by a snappy, grouchy voice? 
How much better it is to be kind, cheerful 
and pleasant. think 
there is any cause for anyone at any time 
to lose complete control of their temper. | 
admit there are times when we all become 
provoked but I’m sure if we stopped to 
think twice before we 


Personally, I don’t 


spoke we would 
answer even the most trying subscriber 
with a pleasant voice instead of a cross 
one. 

A foreigner returning to his native home 
after a visit to this country was asked 
what impressed him most here in America 
and his quick reply was: “The sweet, ever 
pleasant voice of the American telephone 
operator.” This is a wonderful tribute to 
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The 


Standard 


Strowger 
Automatic 
Switch 


The basic design of the Strow- 
ger Automatic switch has re- 
mained unchanged for more 
than twenty-five years, al- 
though it has been modified in 
detail to meet the varied con- 
ditions imposed by modern 
traffic and _ service require- 
ments. 

The Strowger switch embodies 
the benefits that result from 
mass production and simplified 
maintenance, and a flexibility 
proven by wide experience. 
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Every Type of Service With 
One Standard Equipment 


STANDARDIZATION is the keynote of efficiency 


in every branch of modern industry—that includes the tele- 
phone business. | 


Today, instead of using several types of telephone 
equipment to meet various conditions, operating companies are 
standardizing on the one type that will meet all of their require- 
ments most efficiently and economically —Strowger Automatic. 


Trafic or service requirements, or the size of the 
exchange to be served, make little difference. Strowger Automatic 
equipment will render modern high grade service and at a profit 
as well. Ample proof of the satisfactory service, flexibility and 
economy of Strowger Automatic is found in the thirty years of its 
successful operation in towns and cities of every size from the 
smallest community exchange to the largest city network. 


Send us a few facts concerning your exchange and 


we will show you how you can modernize your service and increase 
your profits. No obligation. 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 
International Automatic Ptgphene Company, Ltd., Compagnie Francaise pour Pmupleltetion des Procédés Thomson-Houston 
ndon "aris 


Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 
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telephone operators and we must do our 
best to live up to it. 

When we are on duty, our minds should 
be on our work. When we enter the op- 
erating room, we should forget everything 
else and throw our whole selves into our 
work. Don’t look at the clock and won- 
der “How soon can I get out of here.” 
Time goes much faster when one is ab- 
sorbed and busy with her work. Any kind 
of work that is honest is honorable—no 
matter what it is. So let’s be glad we can 
work and do our work willingly. 

Hunting up a called party without a 
definite address is a little extra work but 
what is extra work compared to satisfied 
patrons. 

Almost every day we read thrilling nar- 
ratives of the wonderful work of the tele- 
phone operator during fire, flood or storm. 
Think what it means to have a part in sav- 
ing human lives in time of peril. 

Another problem I might mention is that 
of making the work attractive to the stu- 
dent operator. lLet’s make her feel at 
home, like she is one of us. Let’s help 
her in every way we can by answering her 
questions and giving her advice. 

Our work should not be satisfactory to 
ourselves unless we have done our very 
best—that is all that is within our power 
to do. 

Efficient service should be our watch- 
word, our motto and our aim. 


Get Operating Records, Analyze 
Them, and Make Changes. 
By Miss Nina Wricurt, 


Operator, Tama _ Telephone 
Tama, lowa. 


Chief Co., 
We have been told that to be success- 
ful in our work, we must win the good 
will of the public. But is that possible 
on an overcrowded board? What opera- 
tor, while carrying most of the load on a 
busy board, feels in the proper mood for 
winning the good-will of a patron? 

I wonder how many of us, if we were 
going to make a dress, would begin with- 
out a pattern, a sewing machine, or thread 
and needles, with only the material and no 
definite idea or plans? Our managers are, 
literally supplying us with the machine, 
threads, and needles; 
head sets, cords, etc. We must furnish 
the pattern. We must know what we 
are doing, not guess. When the manager 
comes in and asks, “What number can we 
assign to Mr. Smith? He has just 
dered a telephone installed.” Do we just 
give the first number that comes to mind, 
or do we know in just which position we 
want that new telephone placed? 

In my own exchange we have a three- 
position magneto board. Here are some 
of the things we have learned from our 
records: 

Two years ago on the first position we 
had five toll lines, 20 rural lines aver- 
aging 18 stations each, and 80 local lines. 


in other words, our 


or- 
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In the four morning hours from 8 to 12, 
the operator on this position handled 49 
toll calls, an average of 12 per hour; kept 
up with the local traffic as best she could, 
and answered the rural lines when she had 
time. 

Position No. 2 carried 254 local lines 
and four lines to Toledo, a neighbor ex- 
change. Of the 254 local lines, 55 were 
Our calls to Toledo 
are handled just as our other long dis- 
tance calls. The operator on position No. 
2 in the four morning hours handled 24 
Toledo calls and 446 local calls. 

Position No. 3 carried 259 local lines, 
nearly all residence telephones. The op- 
erator on this position watched the traffic 
on the street most of the time. The com- 
pany was employing seven operators, keep- 
ing all three positions filled from 8:00 a. 
m., to 8:00 p. m. 

We are now handling the same amount 
of traffic with five operators, with the 
three positions filled only two hours each 
morning. 


business telephones. 


Ninety-six per cent of all calls answered 
in 10 seconds or less is considered prompt 
service for a magneto exchange of 500 
stations or more. Our operators are com- 








Trained Men Progress Further. 


A young man should remember that 
it is not the things he does in the first 
few years that are important, it is the 
success he has obtained by the time mid- 
dle life arrives which really counts. 

The rule is that the greatest progress 
comes to the men who are the best 
trained, for they are enabled to accom- 
plish work which other folks can’t do. 
—Arthur Capper, U. S. Senator from 
Kansas. 








pleting 97 per cent of all calls in ten sec- 
onds or less and 96 per cent in five sec- 
onds or less. In October, 1921, we com- 
pleted 83.6 per cent of all toll calls; June 
of this year we completed 93 per cent of 
our toll calls. 

These records are not only interesting 
but of real value as well. From them 
we make our operating schedule, gauge 
our operator’s salaries, and properly load 
our switchboard. All this makes for a 
better service, and coming right back to 
the beginning, will win the good-will and 
confidence of the public. 


Small Office Telephone Operator a 
General. Utility Worker. 
By VENA SMITH, 
State Center, Towa. 

We have to keep our offices neat, clean 
and orderly, for the small offices have no 
janitors, and then we have our fires to 
watch in the winter for the same reason. 

When we enter the office at 7 a. m., we 
have to take the responsibilities of long 
distance and local operators, linemen, in 
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addition to being 

bureau, 
The chief 


a general information 


aim of the telephone com- 
pany is to see that its operators give cour- 
teous, accurate and prompt service and 
handle every call in such a way that the 
subscriber will know that he can expect 
the same grade of service every day. We 
must also work with beginners so that 
they will understand the work and make it 
appeal to them. 

We also must know how to handle trou- 
ble complaints and how to test the lines. 
Often the toll center wire chief is testing 
the line and needs some assistance when 
the manager is not around the office, and 
if the operators did not know how to help, 
the toll service would be held up. We 
are also responsible for the commercial, 
plant and traffic, as there are times when 
those in charge of departments are away 
from the office. We must be very cour- 
teous to the patrons we serve at the board 
because we have to go out and collect 
rentals from them, and a great many of 
them come to the office to pay. 

We handle our local and long distance 
calls on the same board and frequently at 
the same time, and maybe while busiest, 
a man comes to pay his bill and you must 
give him your attention before he becomes 
impatient. In some small offices the op- 
erators are taught how to mend the cords. 
This is a great help to the manager and 
saves the operator inconvenience. 

Operators often create problems by re- 
cording long distance tickets incorrectly, 
without complete ticket detail, and when 
it is time for a settlement of bills the 
patron argues the charges, and it makes 
collections difficult. If a subscriber is in 
doubt as to the classification of a call, 
we should be ready to explain it carefully 
so he will understand. This will inspire 
his confidence and avoid error later. 

The operators should always collect 
the amount authorized by the toll center. 
If they do not, the company has to pay 
his bill. 


The subscribers in the small towns know 
their operators so well that they often ask 
too many favors which frequently hold up 
the service. We are often asked to hunt 
up a party without having been given the 
address. This is extra work but we must 
consider our patrons first. 


Operators often visit at the board or 
entertain in the office. These habits, once 
formed, are hard to break, and 
takes a back seat. 

If all of us when entering the office 
would accept and shoulder the responsi- 
bilities placed upon us by our company, 
forgetting our social duties for the time 
being, and conduct ourselves as other busi- 
nes women do, better results will be ob- 
tained and our many problems will be 
easier to meet. 

The one big thought we must~keep in 
mind is this—“Service first, service last 
and always.” 
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inancial Statements and Reports 


Summary of Reports of 71 Class A Telephone Companies for Eight Months’ 
Period, Nine Months’ Reports of the Keystone Telephone Co. and the IIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. Reflect Healthy Condition of Telephone Business 


Summary of Reports of Class A 
Companies for August. 

The net telephone operating revenues 
of the 71 Class for the 
month of August show a slight increase 
(2.5 per cent) over the figures for the same 
month last year. The operating expenses 
increased in greater proportion than the 
cperating revenues, so that the ratio of 
expense to revenues was greater than in 
the preceding year (72.97 per cent as com- 
pared with 71.61 in August, 1922). 

These figures are taken from the sum- 
mary prepared by the bureau of statis- 
tics of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion from monthly reports of telephone 
companies having operating revenues in 
excess of $250,000 per year. 

The combined revenues of the Class A 
companies, as shown by this 
amount to $53,702,696, an increase of $3,- 
810,788 over August, 1922. Operating ex- 
penses, $39,189,083, show an 
$3,460,791, leaving a net 
crue totalling $14,513,613 
ing income of $10,256,736, 
$67,118, .7 per cent. 

The accompanying table also presented 
comparative combined statistics 
eight months ended with 


A companies 


summary, 


increase of 
operating rev- 
and an operat- 
an increase of 


for the 
August. 
Earnings of Illinois Bell for Nine 
Months’ Period. 
The Illinois Bell Telephone Co., in the 
first nine months of this year, earned a 
net income of $4,668,858 after deducting 


interest on its increased funded debt. This 
is equivalent to $7.07 a share on the com- 
bined total of $66,034,740 of capital stock 
outstanding or at an annual rate of $9.42 
a share. 

In the full year of 1922 the company 
earned a net income of $6,353,628, or the 
equivalent of $10.59 a share on $60,000,- 
000 of capital stock. The lower rate of 
earnings on the stock is due to increased 
interest payments. 

Telephone operating revenues for the 
nine months ended September 30 of this 
year, totaled $38,194,849, or at an annual 
rate of nearly $51,000,000, as compared 
with telephone operating revenues of $47,- 
667,284 in the full year of 1922. Net tele- 
phone operating revenues also were at a 
rate in excess of those of 1922. Increased 
taxes, however, brought the operating in- 
come down to approximately the same rate 
as in 1922. 
ou a higher scale because of an increase 
in the funded debt from $34,884,179 at the 
end of 1922 to $50,197,700 as of Septem- 
ber 30, last. 


Interest payments also were 


Allotment of A. T. & T. Bonds on 
35 Per Cent Basis. 

Due to the large over-subscription to 
the new American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 20-year 514 per cent bond issue, allot- 
ments will be made on a 35 per cent basis, 
according to a recent announcement to 
the press. Subscriptions were reported 
to have run close to $300,000,000. 


Keystone Telephone Co.’s Earn- 
ings Up—Expenses Decreased. 
That the affairs of the Keystone Tele- 

phone Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., are well 
managed is shown by a glance at its com- 
parative statement of earnings. Operating 
expenses for the month of September as 
compared with the same month last year 
show an increase of $2,411, while the gross 
earnings for the same respective 
were increased by nearly $9,800. 


period 


Results of the nine months’ period just 
Operating ex 
penses took a slump of $4,979 in the 
period ended with September, 1923, while 


ended were also gratifying. 


gross earnings made a substantial increase 
The statement of comparative earnings 
follows : 


For Month Ended 


Sept. Year 
1923 Previous 
Gross earnings .$152,159 $142,418 
Operating expenses 
and taxes ......... 80,536 78,125 
Net earnings...... 71,623 64,293 
Less interest charges. 43,412 41,573 
Balance available for 
dividends, surplus 
and reserve........$ 28,211 $ 22,720 
For 9 Months Ended 
Sept. Year 
1923 Previous 
Gross earnings... ...$1,333,497 $1,249,751 
Operation expenses. 735,974 740,953 
Net earnings ....... 597,523 508,798 
Less interest charges. 389,055 374,974 


Balance available 
for dividends, sur- 
plus and reserve. .$ 


208,468 $ 133,824 























——For the month of August 
Increase or de- 
crease (*). 
Ratio, 
Items. 1923. 1922. Amount. Pct. 
Number of company stations in service at 

Or Ge SD accede oenenses6dnneneudens 11,026,380 10,207,838 818,542 8.0 

Revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues ............... $33,886,206 $31,509,313 $2,376,893 7.5 
Public pay station revenues ...........cee00. 2,264,966 1,990,732 274,234 13.8 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues.... 429,993 412,258 17,735 4.3 
PE cccnc ko aR eens tek aw +O an beewa sees 14,491,282 13,698,535 792,747 5.8 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues ............ 1,586,657 1,421,600 165,057 11.6 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues ............. 995,940 855,478 140,462 16.4 
ee en ee ere 2,097,385 1,865,105 232,280 12.5 
Se COREE, nédncdessesene des eeenes 2,049,733 1,861,113 188,620 10.1 
Telephone operating revenues ........... $53,702,696 $49,891,908 $3,810,788 7.6 

Expenses: 
Depreciation of plant and equipment ...... $ 7,975,642 $ 7,291,678 $ 683,964 9.4 
ee EOE TROND og cc ccc ce wcscccesceess 8,531,872 7,781,103 750,769 9.6 
lk, Re ee eee ae 15,635,367 13,912,777 1,722,590 12.4 
Ce CE . .ssene esse nngrcdeede ee 4,715,529 4,480,609 234,920 5.2 
General and miscellaneous expenses ........ 2,330,673 2,262,125 68,548 3.0 
Telephone operating expenses .......... $39.189,083 $35,728,292 $3,460,791 9.7 
Net telephone operating revenues .......... $14,513,613 $14,163,616 $ 349,997 2.5 
OERSP GROTREINE TOVENUOS o.oicccccevcccecers $ 410 $ 914 *$ 504 *55.1 
Other operating CXPeENSEsS ......ccccccccecees 1,628 791 837 105.8 
Uncollectible operating revenues ............ 273,503 264,723 8,780 3.3 
Operating income before deducting taxes 14,238,892 13,899,016 339,876 2.4 
Taxes assignable to operations .............. 3,982,156 3,709,398 272.758 7.4 
re ee a $10.256.736 $10,189.618 $ 67.118 Py 
Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent ..... 72.97 71.61 1.36 . 


— For the eight months ending with August 


nerease or de- 
crease (*). 


tatio, 

1923 1922. Amount. Pet 
$272,042,854 $249,562,660 $22,480,194 9.0 
18,885,416 16,989,557 1,895,854 * 
3,526,406 3,326,021 200,385 6.0 
111,387,184 99,118,809 12,268,375 12.4 


12,080,395 11,037,391 1,043,004 9.4 


7,672,149 6,489,337 1,182,812 18.2 
16,077,376 14,233,728 1,843,648 13.0 
15,935,107 14,227,315 1,707,792 12.0 
$425,736,673 $386,530,188 $39,206,485 10.1 
$ 62,329,150 $ 56,622,894 $ 5,706,256 10.1 
62.305,213 56,309,854 5,995,359 10.6 
118,395,558 107,225,479 11,170,079 10.4 
37.463,247 35,477,988 1,985,259 5.6 
19,218,919 18,089,046 1,129,873 6.2 
$299.712,087 $273,725,261 $25,986,826 9.5 
$126.024,586 $112,804,927 $13,219,659 11.7 
$ 3,637 $ 7,277 “$ 3,640 *50.0 
16,759 10,109 6,650 65.8 
2,383,564 1,934,718 148,846 23.2 
123,627,900 110,867,377 12,760,523 11.5 
33,197,099 29,012,555 14.4 


HY 4,184,544 


$ 81,854,822 $ 8,575,979 
70.82 *.42 


$ 90. 430,801 
70.40 








Statistics of Operating Revenues and Expenses of Larger Telephone Companies, as Compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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What Is Your Company Doing? — 





Chats About Company Doings 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 

John Z. Miller, general manager, Mutual 
Telephone Co., of Erie, Pa., believes mem- 
ber companies of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association should take 
advantage of the publicity the publication 
of the code of ethics adopted at the recent 
convention in Chicago would give them. 

A recent Sunday issue of the Erie Dis- 
patch-Herald published the code in full, 
prefacing it with 
follows: 

A great deal of interest has been shown 
recently at meetings of national trade as- 
sociations in the preparation of a code of 
ethics. This movement was originated by 
the International Rotary Club and has re- 
sulted in the preparation of codes by 
several of the national trade associations, 
including such lines as lumber, restaurants, 
shoes, jewelry, clothes and drugs. 


some comments, as 


The last association to adopt a code of 
ethics is the United States Independent 
Telephone Association which met in annual 
convention in Chicago. A year ago, John 
Z. Miller, general manager of the Mutual 
Telephone Co., of Erie, was appointed 
chairman of a committee to draft.a code 
of ethics for the national association. The 
committee presented its report and the 
code was unanimously adopted. 

The question may be asked why it is 
necessary for national business organiza- 
tions to set up rules of correct practice. 
ls business today any different from busi- 
ness in the past? 

“The present-day 
existing in business present an entirely 
different condition from that of years 
ago,” Mr. Miller says. “The relation of 
the seller and the buyer is only one of 
the many existing in business today. We 
have now to take into consideration more 


complex relations 


carefully the relations between the em- 
ployer and the employe; between our busi- 
ness and those from whom we make pur- 
chases; between certain businesses and in- 
terlocking professions, such as the drug- 
gist with the doctor, the relations between 
fellow craftsmen, between our business 
and the public in general and to the gov- 
ernment, and the relations existing be- 
tween our business and the purchasing 
public. 

“Each added relation multiplies the diffi- 
culties of correct business methods, and 
it often requires hard thinking to decide 
whether a business action is right or 
wrong. Furthermore, the subject is com- 
plicated by trade customs, many of which 
have been practiced so long that few ever 
inquire into their ethical correctness. 

The right or wrong of business methods 
can be determined only when such meth- 
ods are tested by written rules of conduct. 


It is not sufficient merely to set up a list 
of ideals or a statement of beliefs and 
aims, but definite practical rules of con- 


duct are necessary for the guidance of 


every line of business. 

Such a written code of standards helps 
men to think clearly and correctly and to 
act honorably. More than that, it is an 


is it worth while | | 


annoying your 
neighbor to save 
10 cents a day ? 


Of course no one enjoys having to 
use a neighbor's telephone. 


Yet the phone has become such a 
necessity that, 'f one hasn't a phone, 
it can’t be helped now and then. 


Good neighbors don't say anything, 
but it must annoy them. 


Also, when you are called over a 
neighbor's phone, think of the incon- 
venience—to them and to you! 





Naturally your neighbor says she 
doesn’t care, but she does. 


Entering a neighbor's house to 
gan phone during a meal, while she has 
‘ company or before her house is 
tidied up in the morning, is annoying. 


It would annoy you if the conditions 
were reversed. 


first Can you afford to annoy your neigh- 
e 


none bor to save ten cents a day? 


months That's what a telephone will cost 
of you in your own home. 








A four-party line is three dollars a 
month and you get your own ring 
only. 





It's a popular service. 


Your name will appear in the “too 
late to classify” section of the Win- 
ter issue of the directory if your con- 
tract is signed on or before Novem- 
ber 3rd (the 4th will be too late). 


The instrument will be installed and 
connected with the Exchange with- 
in a week after your order is re- 
ceived. 


Either a wall or desk phone as you 
prefer. 


Our representative will call upon re 
quest. 


, . 


Jamestown Telephone Corporation 
LP | HS TS ES TAT 
Here Is an Excellent Example of Business- 


Getting Advertising—It Makes Non- 
Subscribers Think and Act. 


evidence to the public of the desire and in- 
tention of the craft or profession to deal 
squarely. 

The Mutual Telephone Co., as a member 
of the national association, is pleased to 
give publicity to this code. of ethics as 
indicative of its attitude toward its sub- 
scribers, its employes, and to all with 
whom it has any dealings.” 

The code of ethics as adopted by the 
convention appeared in full in TELEPHONY 
of October 27. It was also announced that 
the association would have it printed and 
sent to all member companies and that as 
wide publicity as possible would be given 
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it. The publication of the code in the 
Sunday edition of the Erie Dispatch. 
Herald shows that Mr. Miller lost no time 


in doing his part in giving it wide 
publicity. 
The Jamestown (N. Y.) Telephone 


Corp., has always been a firm believer in 
the power of advertising—and it has con- 
sistently used large space in the news- 
papers to keep its public informed of its 
condition, plans and activities. 

Recently it published a half page {ull 
column advertisement directing attention 
to the borrowing of a neighbor’s telephone 
—and at what small cost such annoyance 
could be removed. The illustration clearly 
shows the form and wording of this ad- 
vertisement which was large enough and 
of unusual character to attract attention 
of every newspaper reader. 

Some time ago the Oklahoma Corpora- 
tion Commission study of 
rural lines. A questionnaire was sent out 
to all telephone companies in the state. 
Although there were only 15 questions in 
it, a number of sub-questions were asked 
so that the total number of questions in- 
volved 127 items. 

One of the companies sent a copy oi 
its reply to us. This company has 153 
business subscribers, 468 residence and 450) 
rural. The business rate is $3 a month, 
single line residence $1.75, party line resi- 
dence $1.50 and rural 50 cents. 

The peg counts for an average day 
showed: 2,385 city calls, 209 city to 
rural calls, 252 rural to city, 262 rural to 
rural calls, 3 rural to toll and 69 city 
to toll. 

In reply to a question as to what ex- 
penditures covld be eliminated if the rural 
subscribers were cut off, the manager 
wrote: 

“We would have less in investment of 
equipment, in operation and maintenance 
of rurals. Our other two classes of serv- 
ice, especially the business class, are the 
ones that pay the big part of our telephone 
revenue, for what they receive, and cause 
the traffic department the fewest operations 
here at this office—take it week in and 
week out, year in and year out—for the 
reason they use the service only about 
one-third of the time, being closed all 
night and Sundays, while the rurals are 
busy all the time. 

Here is the operators’ story of the work, 
the rural operators’ remarks coming first: 
‘We would rather work any other position 
or give any other service than rurals, for 
the reason that every time any subscriber 
rings for any one on the line, the signal 
comes in, just the same as if they wanted 
Central. The next is the great amount 
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December 1, 1923. 


of ringing, and last but not least, by any 
means, is the condition of their lines and 
telephones.’ 

A manager of another system says: 
‘An operator would rather answer 20 
local lines than one rural line. Through 
the months of June, July and August we 
had one rural operator come an hour 
earlier and stay an hour later at night, on 
account of the rural patrons.’ 

There is nothing added for this service 
or for testing out their lines from the 
city limits, by the lineman, every time 
they asked for it, which is quite often. It 
takes an average of one hour’s time of 
the lineman, which is 50 cents per hour, 











TELEPHONY 


First, our rural patrons do not pay us 
the cost of switching them. Second, they 
do not pay one cent of taxes on their lines, 
poles or instruments. Third, this is wrong, 
for the reason they get this commodity 
so much below cost that they do not take 
any interest in their equipment, in the 
maintenance of their lines. They seem 
to think they should get service without 
any expenditure on their part. 

These are very broad statements, but 
here is the proof of it: A short time 
back the lineman and myself went out on 
one of our rural lines. There were 17 
telephones on the line, and on all but one 
telephone we found different kinds of 





































Prize-Winning Float of Citizens Telephone Co., Circleville, Ohio, in Recent Pumpkin Show 


or one month’s rental for one rural sub- 
scriber; this is exclusive of his transpor- 
tation and the chief operator’s time.” 





In reply to this, on the questionnaire, 
“Furnish additional information, if you so 
desire, pertinent or applying to this re- 
port,” the Oklahoma manager wrote: 

“Yes, we have lots to say. This is No. 
13 in this questionnaire, a very unlucky 
number as some say, but we will give you 
now some of our ten years’ experience in 
this telephone business. 

Of all the service that we give here, 
taken as a whole, rural telephone service 
is the most essential, for the reason that 
our town is small. If all the telephones 
in this town were to be put out of com- 
mission, the town could be crossed in the 
distance of a mile. Is this so of our rural 
patrons? Nay, not so; they will aver- 
age five miles. We have a great many 
15 to 21 miles out. 

The Good Book says, ‘The laborer is 
worthy of his hire,’ and one of the great 
fundamentals of this great United States 
of America is, ‘Equal rights to all, and spe- 
cial privileges to none.’ This being the 
case, why is it then that certain special 
interests and others make these things pos- 
sible at times? This is just what we mean, 
when we say ‘these things’: 





trouble—poor connections, poor ground 
connections, grounds on lightning arrester, 
weak batteries and ringers out of adjust- 
ment, etc., etc. 

We spent two long, hot days on the line, 
and not one penny did we get for it. Now 
this is what we have done: A letter was 
written to each one of our rural patrons, 
suggesting that we maintain their equip- 
ment at actual cost, and their service 
would be much better. We have 29 lines, 
and just one accepted this proposition. 

Why is this? Something for nothing, 
and their something is not worth very 
much, either. Why do we say these 
things? The record of one of these lines 
proves it; the two-by-fours were given by 
a certain lumber yard here, the wire was 
donated by a certain hardware store, and 
the construction was done by inexperienced 
help. Poor service, yes. 

On August 2, 1923, one of our sub- 
scribers, living six miles out, came into 
the office, saying he had to pay $2 (over 
four months’ service) for a telegram that 
was delivered to his place that morning, 
on the account of Central not being able 
to get him. This man surely learned the 
necessity of rural line service. We could 
quote hundreds of other cases. 

Now we claim the Bell people are do- 
ing an injustice to us Independent oper- 
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ators (for we switch more rural sub- 
scribers than they do) in advocating that 
we switch the rurals below cost,-so there 
will be more of them, believing they will 
get more revenue on the long distance 
business derived from them. We would 
like every rural residence to have tele- 
phone service and their lines and equip- 
ment kept in good condition, but not below 
cost. ‘Equal rights to all, special privi- 
leges to none.’” 

Telephone companies are taking an im- 
portant part in industrial and civic pa- 
redes and exhibits. A great deal of in- 
genuity is being exercised by telephone 
managers in the design of their floats, and 
high honors are being taken. 


The latest prize winner brought to 
TELEPHONY’s attention is the Citizens 
Telephone Co., of Circleville, Ohio, of 


which E. W. Lutz, is general manager 
The company’s float, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, took first prize at 
the 22nd annual pumpkin show held re- 
cently in Circleville. 

It is unique in that it not only shows 
the operator at her board putting up con- 
nections, but it shows a scene in the sub- 
scriber’s home, where the telephone is the 
ever-ready servant for doing the family 
marketing and many other errands and 
bringing the mother, more or less con- 
fined to the home with her children, into 
social contact with her friends. 











George H. Glass, of Cuthbert, Ga., in 
addition to being general manager of 
the Southern Telephone Co., is president 
of the Randolph County Advertising Club. 

This club has just issued a handsome- 
ly bound, finely printed and illustrated 
book of 62 pages entitled “Tree Values 
Are True Values.” In it is presented a 
record of the tree ceremonial at the 75- 
year old McDonald pecan tree, held under 
the auspices of the club July 12, 1923. 

“We are very proud of our book,” 
writes Mr. Glass, “and think that it con- 
tains much of an inspirational as well as 
informative nature. We had 60,000 of 
these books printed and believe that we 
can do the country a great deal of good 
with wise distribution of them. 

“We believe in the pecan industry in 
this section, and I know that you will 
believe in it too when you have read your 
book carefully. You will see that we 
have a little time down in Georgia to 
look after some things besides telephones. 
Through the pecan we expect to have 
Cuthbert as well known as Chicago in 
the next few years.” 

As one looks over the book, he can- 
not help, as Mr. Glass suggests, becoming 
interested in the pecan and what its de- 
velopment means to the South. While Mr. 
Glass does not specifically say so, un- 
doubtedly he will be glad to send copies 
of the book to any of his many friends 
in the telephone industry. 








Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Temporary Injunction Granted In- 
diana Bell Against Commission. 

A temporary injunction has been granted 
by three federal court judges to the Indi- 
ana Bell Telephone Co. preventing the 
Indiana Public Service Commission from 
putting into effect a schedule of rates or- 
dered by the commission and permitting 
the telephone company to continue to 
charge the present increased rates until 
the final hearing of the case. 

The ruling, which was handed down 
November 21, was made by Judge Francis 
E. Baker, George T. Page and Albert B. 
Anderson, in the federal court in Indian- 
apolis. 

The three judges, following an all-day 
session, during which attorneys for the 
telephone company and the commission 
presented arguments and affidavits to sup- 
port their cases, ruled that the temporary 
restraining order, issued by Judge Page 
in August, which permitted the telephone 
company to charge increased telephone 
rates in Indianapolis and 12 other cities 
in Indiana, should be continued in effect 
until further order of the court. 

Judge Baker, who presided at the hear- 
ing, announced after the decision that a 
special federal judge will be named soon 
to sit at the hearing of the evidence some 
time next month. He said Judge Ander- 
son would be notified of the appointment 
of the special judge, who will sit instead 
of a master in chancery during the pres- 
entation of the evidence. No definite date 
was fixed for the hearing but it was indi- 
cated that the attorneys would be ready to 
present the evidence about December 15. 
The hearing is expected to take about ten 
days or two weeks. 

The bond filed by the telephone com- 
pany in connection with the issuance of 
the temporary restraining order will be 
continued in effect, and the order of the 
court requiring the impounding of the 
increased revenues received by the com- 
pany will stand until the case had been 
adjudicated. 

Attorneys appearing for the telephone 
company at the hearing were Will N. 
Thompson, Frank C. Dailey and Perry 
O'Neal, all of Indianapolis, while Cassius 
Shirley, Frederick Van Nuys, Edward M. 
White and Attorney-General Lesh repre- 
sented the public service commission and 
Governor McCray, who, with Mr. Lesh, 
was named a defendant along with the 
members of the commission. 

Mr. Thompson, who made the opening 
statement, explained the nature of the suit 
and asked that the convenience of the 
hearing the two complaints, one dealing 
with rate increases for Indianapolis and 


the other for rate increases in 12 other 
Indiana exchanges be combined. Counsel 
for the defense agreed to this proposal. 

Mr. Thompson introduced the com- 
plaints and an amended complaint, the 
order of the public service commission of 
August 11, which directed a new rate 
schedule other than the rates asked for by 
the company, and also presented to the 
court proof of service upon the defendants. 

Mr. Shirley introduced affidavits made 
by Earl L. Carter, William H. Crumb, 
Edward W. Bemis, Harry Boggs, Mun- 
son D. Atwater, Lawrence Carter, Chester 
Lowry, O. C. Herdrick and William C. 
Harris, experts who have testified in be- 
half of the commission at the hearing 
held by the commission in connection with 
the rate increases. 





Inter-Mountain Telephone Co. to 
Appeal Free Service Order. 


A brief extension of the time limit of 
the order of the Tennessee Railroad Com- 
mission to compel the Inter-Mountain Tele- 
phone Co., of Bristol, Tenn., to furnish 
free service to points within Sullivan 
county was granted by the commission 
November 14. 

Attorneys for the telephone company 
appeared before Commissioner Porter 
Dunlap and informed him that the com- 
pany plans to throw the whole matter into 
federal court but cannot do so immediate- 
ly because of the absence of Federal Judge 
John J. Gore. The extension is granted 
until Judge Gore returns to the state. 


Sun Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Negotiates for Sale to Bell. 
The Tennessee Railroad Commission 
has been asked to approve the sale of the 
properties of the Sun Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., operating in west Tennessee, to 
the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. The letter transmitting the agreement 
between the Cumberland and Sun com- 
panies was received by the commission on 
November 14 from Corinth, Miss., where 
the Sun company maintains its offices. 
The agreement sets out that the proper- 
ties of the Sun company are to be pur- 
chased at $155,740, the properties of the 
Southern Telephone & Telegraph Co. at 
$90,000, and the properties of the Stanton- 
ville Telephone Co. at $14,260. The South- 
ern and Stantonville companies are con- 
trolled by the Sun company. While the 
prices are set out for all three companies, 
the application and articles of agreement 
are in the name of the Sun company. 
The Sun Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
operates exchanges at Adamsville, Bethel 
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Springs, Hamburg, Henderson, Saltillo, 
Savannah, Selmer and Stantonville, all in 
Tenn. The Southern Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. operates at Aberdeen, Armory, 
Okolona, Prairie, Shannon and Verona, 
Miss., and the Stantonville Telephone Co, 
operates at Corinth, Nettleton and Tupelo, 
Miss., and Red Bay and Waterloo, Ala. 

Application for approval of the sale of 
the Alabama properties of the Stantonville 
Telephone Co. to the Cumberland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. was filed with the 
Alabama Public Service Commission and a 
hearing was scheduled to be held Novem- 
ber 20. 


Some Good Reasons for Advance 
Payment of Rentals. 

William Eggert has filed complaint with 
the Nebraska State Railway Commission 
challenging the right of the Platte County 
Independent Telephone Co. of Columbus, 
to collect a penalty for failure to pay bills 
for the current month on the 15th day 
thereof. He insists that he has a right to 
demand that service be furnished him be- 
fore he pays for it. The commission has 
dismissed the complaint, and informed him 
that the company was acting under author- 
ity of the commission and for a 
goodly number of good reasons. 

The law requires of a public utility, the 
commission says, that it furnish service to 
every person who makes application there- 
for, and who can be served; that it has 
not the power that a merchant has in re- 
fusing service to a person whose credit is 
questionable, and that if it did not require 
payment in advance, it would be immersed 
in a number of lawsuits to collect its dues; 
that if it furnished service to those from 
whom collection was impossible at the end 
of the month, it would be compelled to re- 
quire those who did pay to make good in 
higher rates the deficit thus occasioned in 
its revenues; and that as the general rule 
was that the penalty may be affixed for 
failure to pay on or before the 10th of each 
month, Eggert ought not to complain if the 
company waits until he has been supplied 
with service for as long a period as it asks 
him to pay in advance. 


very 


Toll Charge for Inter-Exchange 
Service Authorized. 

In the interests of good service in the 
applicant’s exchanges, the Wisconsin Rail- 
road Commission, on November 23, au- 
thorized the Lake Pepin Telephone Co. to 
institute a toll charge of five cents for the 
first three minutes, and five cents for each 
additional three minutes for calls between 
its four exchanges. 
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The Lake Pepin Telephone Co. operates 

exchanges at Pepin, Plum City, Maiden 
Rock and Waverly, where it serves, re- 
spectively, 85, 67, 81 and 51 subscribers. 
, addition a number of switched lines, 
serving a total of 276 subscribers, receive 
central office service from the company’s 
exchanges. 

From the testimony in the case, the com- 
mission found that the toll plant is not 
meeting its financial requirements by a 
considerable amount. This is also true of 
the plant as a whole. The returns for the 
past three years on the book values of the 
plant were: For 1920, 2.6 per cent; 1921, 
18 per cent; 1922, 3.7 per cent. 

The commission states further in its 
findings : 

“Likewise, we believe that justification 
exists for the application of a five-cent 
rate because of service conditions. The 
indications are that at present a large 
number of toll messages are transmitted 
which might well be dispensed with. Many 
of these calls are of long duration and 
they seriously interfere with regular paid 
business toll messages from other ex- 
changes. The elimination of the non- 
essential calls will result: in better service 
for those who have occasion to use the 
line for business calls, and who are willing 
to pay for service received. The rate 
asked for is not such as to place a burden 
upon subscribers who wish to make social 
calls, but, on the other hand, it is sufficient 
to eliminate the idle gossip often carried 
on. 


Summary cf Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
ALABAMA. 


November 20: Hearing in Tuscaloosa 
in re application for approval of sale of 
the Alabama properties of the Stanton- 
ville Telephone Co. to the Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

ILLINOIs. 

November 14: Suspension and resus- 
pension orders vacated and Millstadt Tele- 
phone Co. given permission to place in 
effect, as of December 1, rate schedule No. 
3, on file with the commission, in Mill- 
stadt, St. Clair county and vicinity. 

November 15: The commission sus- 
pended until March 29, 1924, the proposed 
rates for telephone service in Loma and 
Vicinity stated in schedule No. 1 of the 
Lomax Telephone Co. No. 13683. 

November 27: Hearing at Chicago in 
re application of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for an order authorizing the 
issue of mortgage bonds in the aggregate 
amount of $50,000,000. Citation order was 
entered by the commission some time ago 
citing the company to appear before it 
and show cause why the order entered by 
the commission June 13, 1923, has been 
violated and proceeds of bonds applied in 
an unlawful manner. No. 13240. 

INDIANA. 

November 16: The Terhune Telephone 
Co. filed application for permission to in- 
Clease its rate for telephone service from 
$8 to $10 per year. The application set 
for ‘th that during the year 1922 the com- 
pary’s operations resulted in a deficit 
of $123. 

MAINE. 

November 9: New rate schedule filed 

by the Maine Telephone & Telegraph Co., 


TELEPHONY 


of Rumford, which proposes to iricrease 
the individual line business rate from $4.25 
to $4.50 per month; two-party business, 
from $3.50 to $3.75; individual line resi- 
dence, from $2.75 to $3; two-party line 
residence, from $2.25 to $2.50, and six- 
party line residence, from $2 to $2.25. 
These rates are subject to a 25-cent dis- 
count for prompt payment. 


Missovurl. 

November 13: The commission dis- 
missed the petition of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. for permission to place 
in effect in Springfield a new rate sched- 
ule providing substantial increases in the 
rates for its various classes of service. 
This matter has been pending before the 
commission for more than three years, but 
it has been continued from time to time 
and has never come to a hearing. The 
notice of dismissal states that the action 
was taken “without prejudice,” so that the 
company may reopen the case by a new 
application. 

NEBRASKA, 

November 19: Complaint filed by local 
board of health against Liberty Telephone 
Co. alleging that, because it maintains its 
exchange in a dwelling house under quar- 
antine, it is not giving: proper service. 

November 20: Complaint filed by Wil- 
liam Eggert against the Platte County 
Independent Telephone Co., of Columbus, 
alleging that it is unfair to require him to 
pay in advance for half a month’s service. 

November 20: Application filed by An- 
telope County Mutual Telephone Co. for 
permission to declare a stock dividend. 

November 21: Application filed by 
Hooper Telephone Co., of Hooper, for 
rate increase and reduction in percentage 
of depreciation charge. 

New York. 

November 23: The commission ordered 
closed 34 complaints made against the 
rates of the New York Telephone Co., 
filed in 1919 and 1920 with the right to 
each complaint, if desired, to make appli- 
cation for a reopening of the complaints 
ov September 1, 1924. The commission 
in March last fixed the rates for the New 
York company in every exchange district 
in the state, making its decision and fixing 
rates on a state-wide rather than a single 
community basis. The rates fixed equal- 
ized rates throughout the state and in cer- 
tain exchange districts there were reduc- 
tions in the rates charged. 

December 13: Hearing at New York 
in the case of the city of Middletown vs. 
the Orange County Telephone Co., in re- 
gard to rates effective June 1, 1921. 


OuI0. 

November 14: Hearing in re applica- 
tion of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. for 
permission to establish rates for unified 
service at Grove City. Geo. B. Williams, 
of Columbus, appraisal engineer for the 
company, testified that the company’s 
property at Grove City, after the Bell and 
Ohio State systems have been consolidated, 
will have a reproduction value of $72,710 
and a present value of $60,850. 

November 15: Hearing in re applica- 
tion of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. for 
permission to consolidate the Bell and 
Ohio State exchanges at Canal Win- 
chester. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

November 16: The Farmers Telephone 
& Supply Co., of Shickshinny, filed a new 
schedule of rates to become effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1924. Among other changes, it 
is proposed to increase the individual line 
business rate from $33 to $36 per year. 

SoutH Dakota. 

November 22: The commission ordered 
that the Dakota Central Telephone Co. 
and the Social-Hecla Telephone Co. es- 
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tablish and maintain a physical connection 

at Britton for the transmission of toll 

service, and enter into a contract provid- 

ing for compensation on the basis set 

forth by the commission. No. 5009. 
TENNESSEE. 

November 14: Application filed by the 
Sun Telephone & Telegraph Co., with 
headquarters in Corinth, Miss., but oper- 
ating in West Tennessee, to sell its prop- 
erties to the Cumberland Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. The proposed deal includes 
the properties of the Stantonville Tele- 
phone Co. and the Southern Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

November 14: The commission granted 
the Inter-Mountain Telephone Co., Bristol, 
Tenn., an extension of time within which 
to comply with its recent order requiring 
the company to furnish free service to 
points within Sullivan county. The com- 
pany plans to appeal the order and the 
extension of time is granted by the com- 
mission because of the absence from the 
state of the federal judge. 


WISCONSIN. 

November 15: Application filed by the 
Door County Telephone Co., of Sturgeon 
Bay, for authority to increase its rates. 

November 19: Investigation started on 
motion of the commission of the alleged 
refusal of the Badger Telephone Co., of 
Oconomowoc, to extend service to E. 
Loppnow, et al. U-2962. 

November 19: Application filed by the 
town of Sheboygan Falls Rural Telephone 
Co., of Sheboygan Falls, for authority to 
issue $400 par value of its common stock 
for the purpose of securing funds with 
which to pay for additions and extensions 
to its property and plant and all for pur- 
poses properly chargeable to capital 
account. 

November 23: The commission au- 
thorized the W ittenberg Telephone Co. to 
proceed with the proposed extension of 
its line from Elderon to Bevent. 

November 23: The commission denied 
permission to the Ettrick Telephone Co. 
to extend its line along a certain public 
highway in the town of Gale running 
through what is known as McCallum 
Coulee, in view of the fact that the West- 
ern Wisconsin Telephone Co. occupies the 
field in the territory in question and is, 
and has been, ready to render service to 
such residents as desire it. T-1054. 

November 23: The commission granted 
permission to the Lake Pepin Telephone 
Co. to establish an inter-exchange rate of 
five cents for the first three minutes and 
five cents for each additional three min- 
utes. The Lake Pepin company operates 
small exchanges at Pepin, Plum City, 
Maiden Rock and Waverly and furnishes 
switching service to 276 rural subscribers. 

November 26: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Rhinelander Tele- 
phone Co., of Rhinelander, for authority 
to increase its rates. U-2956. 

November 26: Hearing at Fond du 
Lac on the proposed extension of the Fond 
du Lac Rural Telephone Co., of Fond du 
Lac, in the town of Empire, Fond du Lac 
county. T-1104. 

December 4: Hearing at Wausaukee 
on the application of the Amberg Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of Amberg, for 
authority to increase its rates and charges. 

December 6: Hearing at Birnamwood 
on the application of the Tri-County Tele- 
phone Co., of Aniwa for authority to in- 
crease its rates. U-2933. 

December 11: Hearing at Fond du Lac 
on the complaint of W. K. Porter and 
others against the Fon du Lac Rural Tele- 
phone Co., Van Dyne Telephone Co. and 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co., regarding 
physical connection between respondents’ 
lines at Van Dyne. U-2852. 











Personal and Biographical Notes 





V. Jj. Fisher, of the main plant of 
the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
in Ft. Wayne, Ind., has been named man- 
ager of the company’s plant at 
Haven. 

The New Haven plant will be complete- 
ly improved in every department, work 
having already been started under the 
supervision of Mr. Fisher. The improve- 
ments will require the expenditure of a 
large sum of money as the rural lines will 
also be rehabilitated, improving that serv- 
ice to a great extent. 

Mr. Fisher has been in the service of 
the company for the last 26 years. W. 
E. Bowers, for several years manager 
oi the New Haven plant, has been trans- 
ferred to the main plant in Ft. Wayne. 

E. Merritt Veatch has resigned his 
position as district manager for the Cen- 
tral Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
with headquarters at Paducah, Ky., to en- 
gage in the pole and timber business in 
Hart county, Ky. He is succeeded by 
G. L. Mays, who has been associated 
with the Paducah Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for a number of years. 

Mr. Veatch has had a wide experience 
in the telephone business and during the 
six years in which he was associated with 
the Central Home organization, he estab- 
lished for his company an enviable record 
for efficient service in his district and 
won for himself the esteem of all of his 
associates in the telephone business. The 
Independent operating field has lost a 
staunch supporter and a strong booster, 
but it will be gratifying to telephone men 
to know that he will still be associated 
with the telephone field as a producer 
and distributor of poles. TELEPHONY joins 
with Mr. Veatch’s many friends in the 
field in wishing his success in his new 
venture. 

Entering the telephone business at the 
early age of 17, Mr. Veatch was em- 
ployed by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. in Kentucky and Michigan 
until 1896. He was then transferred to 
Louisville, Ky., where he was employed 
by the Ohio Valley (Bell) Telephone Co. 
until its holdings were taken over by the 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
in 1897. 

After more than 20 years of continuous 
service with the Cumberland company, 
building exchanges and toll lines, and 
later filling various executive positions, 
he resigned as superintendent of exchange 
construction in the New Orleans district 
to assume the management of the Paducah 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. Less 
than three years later the Central Home 
company recognized his worth and ability 
by promoting him to the office of district 


New 


superintendent, with headquarters in 
Paducah, from which position he has re- 
cently resigned. 

Mr. Veatch’s interests were not con- 
fined to the telephone business. Only last 
year one of the local newspapers fea- 
tured the story of his life and his photo- 
graph under the caption, “West Ken- 
tuckians You Should Know.” The ar- 
ticle rightly praised him for his active 
interest in civic advancement and his will- 
ingness to give of his time and talent, 
whenever called upon, whether to raise 

















E. M. Veatch, Central Home District Man- 
ager at Paducah for Many Years, Is 
Now in Pole and Timber Business. 


funds for a new church building or to 
further some plan for making Paducah 
the city beautiful. 


Walter S. Gifford, of New York, has 
been elected to the newly-created office of 
executive vice-president of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. This action 
of the directors recognizes a relationship 
to the business in which he has gradually 
become established. 

Mr. Gifford was born in Salem, Mass., 
January 10, 1885. He is a graduate of 
Harvard University, of the class of 1905. 
He became affiliated with the Bell system 
nearly 20 years ago, when he entered the 
employ of the Western Electric Co., in 
its Chicago offices. After gaining several 
years’ valuable accounting experience in 
this position, he was appointed chief sta- 
tistician for the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. Under his direction the 
statistical department of the A. T. & T. 
Co. earned a position of authority among 
American statisticians. 
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In 1916 Mr. Gifford was selected by 
President Wilson to be director of the 
Council of National Defense. Being the 
executive head of the council during its 
period of war activity, Mr. Gifford was 
enabled to perform a notable service in be- 
half of his country and the allied nations, 
at the same time receiving a valuable ex- 
perience. Early in 1916 he also served as 
supervising director of the committee on 
industrial preparedness of the Naval Con- 
sulting Board, in connection with which 
he made a industrial inventory of more 
than 27,000 business firms for the gov- 
ernment. 

The war over, Mr. Gifford was called 
back to the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and was appointed comptroller 
in place of C. G. DuBois who at that time 
became president of the Western Electric 
Co. A year later he was made vice-pres- 
ident of the company in charge of financ- 
ing and accounting, and for the last two 
years has added to these duties a share 
of the executive work of the headquarters 
organization. 


C. L. Morgan, of Oleson, Colo., tias 
purchased the Seymour Telephone Co.., of 
Seymour, Iowa, from U. G. McCrea. The 
Seymour plant serves approximately 400 
subscribers. 

Raymond Nichols, of Sycamore, Ill, 
has been appointed manager of the De- 
Kalb County Telephone Co.’s exchange 
at Kirkland, II. 


Obituary. 

Newton C. Watts, president of the 
Clifton Forge Mutual Telephone Co., Clif- 
ton Forge, Va., and the Waynesboro 
Mutual Telephone Co., Waynesboro, Va. 
died at his home in Staunton, Va., on 
November 5, at the age of 71. 

Mr. Watts was one of the best known 
telephone men in Virginia. At the time of 
his death he was a member of the Tele- 
phone Pioneers of America. Mr. Watts 
organized the exchange in Staunton in 
1895, prior to which time he served as 
sheriff of Augusta county for 12 years. 
He also served the county as overseer of 
the poor and constable in the Middle River 
district, and deputy treasurer and deputy 
sheriff. 

Telephone exchanges in Lexington and 
Buena Vista were organized by the late 
Mr. Watts, as well as the Citizens’ Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. in Newport News 
and the Long Distance Telephone Co. of 
Virginia. In 1908 he was instrumental in 
organizing, and for three years was pres- 
ident of, the Virginia & Tennessee Tele- 
phone Co., with headquarters in Roanoke. 

Mr. Watts is survived by his widow, 
three daughters, three sisters 
brothers. 
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Order Now—And Be Prepared 


For Winter Storms 


Line Wire Sleeve Before Twisting Line Wire Sleeve After Twisting 





The strength and transmission efficiency of your lines are 
largely dependent on strength of the splices. The best 
guarantee for satisfactory service you can have 1s 


RELIABLE SLEEVES 


(for Perfect Splicing) 


Reliable Sleeves are made and inspected to comply with 
the standard specifications of the largest telephone and 
telegraph companies. 


Every sleeve that is shipped from our factory 1s guaranteed 
to pass inspection under these most exacting specifications. 


Reliable Copper Sleeves have ample length, and strength 
to assure splices as strong as the line itself, and moreover 
make a low resistance splice. 


Reliable Double Tube Copper Sleeves 


(A. T. & T. Standard) 
The “Rust Resisting Qualities” of RELIABLE Tinned Steel 


Sleeves far surpass any others, because of perfected methods 
of manufacture, which insure a “heavy” and “uniform coat- 


ing” of tin. 
A TEST WILL PROVE IT! 


lecitric Company 
3145 Carroll Avenue CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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You’ve Been Expecting 


a Dry Cell you could rely 
on to reduce renewal ex- 
penses. 


HERE IT IS! 














The Twin 3-volt Battery 
consists of 2 No. 6 cells 
connected in series. Just 
two connections — one 
compact package—easy to 
connect. 


Also furnished in single 
cells of 1.5 volts. 


DU-A] 


y- 


DRY CFL : 


INTER) 
ANA 
ZING 





All Twin Batteries are 
constructed with internal 
zinc—permitting full use 
of materials and covered 
by this positive 


GUARANTE 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE 
THIS BATTERY TO OPERATE 
ON TELEPHONE SERVICE FOR 
A PERIOD OF 12 MONTHS. 








Visit our Exhibit 


AT THE TELEPHONE 
CONVENTION 


_ THE TWIN DRY CELL BATTERY C0. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Berlin Adopts the Automatic 


German Postoffice Decides upon Strowger Automatic 
Telephone Equipment for Entire Berlin Multi-Office 
Area—Some 50 German Cities Now Have Automatic 


Another World Metropolis Adopts 
Automatic Equipment. 
Following closely upon the recent news 
that the world’s largest city, London, has 
adopted Strowger automatic as its stand- 
ard of telephone service, there comes the 
announcement 
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The populous cities of Munich an 
Leipsig are each operating more thay 
30,000 lines of Strowger automatic equip- 
ment; Dresden has near 30,000 lines, while 
in such important centers as Hamburg and 
Stuttgart, 


automatic installations haye 





that the telephone 
system of an- 
other world 
metropolis, Ber- 
lin, Germany, 
will be made full 
Strowger  auto- 
matic as _ rapid- 
ly as engineering 
and economic 
conditions will 
permit,. and that | 
the installation | 
of automatic ex- 
changes in the 
heart of the Ger- 














man capital will 
be begun within 
a short time. 

A trial 2,000-line Strowger automatic 
exchange has been in operation in a sub- 
urb of Berlin for some months, and has 
proven so satisfactory for metropolitan 
service that the German postoffice has def- 
initely decided upon Strowger automatic 
equipment for the entire multi-office area 
of the city. 

Strowger automatic equipment is not a 
new thing in Germany. Telephone men 
in the United States have of necessity 
been so intent upon their own problems 
that the great development of automatic 
operation in the German republic has per- 


Plant of Siemens & Halske, in Berlin, Which Produces Stowger 
Automatic Telephone Equipment. 


been proceeding rapidly. The former city 
is now operating some 16,000 lines, and 
the latter 10,400 lines, of Strowger auto- 
matic equipment. In fact, some 50 cities 
of considerable size in the republic now 
have automatic service. There are, in 
addition, more than 100 of the smaller sys- 
tems of “community automatic exchange” 
type now in use in the country. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that with 
this background of successful experience 
in the operation of Strowger automatic in 
many parts of the republic, the German 
should upon the same 


postoffice decide 




















In Chicago, Stowger Automatic Equipment Is Manufactured in This Plant. 


haps escaped the notice of many of them. 
It is somewhat of a surprise, therefore, to 
learn that not only are the telephone sys- 
tems of many important German cities 
already fully or largely automatic, but 
also that many of the smaller towns are 
also equipped with Strowger exchanges. 


equipment as the ultimate for the great 
capital city of Berlin. 

The rapid development of Strowger 
automatic in Germany is remarkable when 
it is considered that it has practically all 
taken place in less than 15 years, the 
greater part of that time under conditions 
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sing teu anton Stacy Load Binders 













——e Telephone companies find Stacy Load Binders big time 
Dear Sir:—I will state the question of using the _ labor savers IP ne a big factor in preventing serious 

a inder, as escri 1 oO 
ay QF vn nyt DE and expensive accidents caused by loads slipping. You simply 
Meeting and everybody agreed that they were pass chain around load—hook the ends of the Stacy Binder in 
i Sp donna epee links of chain—one pull of the handle and load is bound 
The Chatenen of tee Generel Acctient Peeve securely and safely—one man can bind any load in a jiffy. 





tion Committee has been trying them out, and my 


tory and that they would be made standard and Safer — Easier— Quicker 


would replace all boom poles. 








If Phe have not received any orders | direct, you Stacy Load Binders are built strong and durable — last indefi- 
NE a gen Mee phe Ne Byes men nitely—never break. Made in two sizes. Regular size and 
through them. ‘Yours very truly, Jumbo size. Regular size sells for $2.50 each, $5.00 per pair. Jumbo size $3.75 





each, $7.50 per pair. Sold 
by leading hardware deal- 
ers and hardware jobbers 
—if yours can’t supply you 
order direct from 


Eugene C. Stacy, 
Manufacturer 
Tiffin, Ohio 





(Name on request) 
Dist. Superintendent of Plant. 




















































; L Insurance at 
. The Policy “L Cost 


ae of Lynton T. Block & Co. is to | 
issue the most satisfactory and 

comprehensive insurance to be 
had anywhere— 

Furnishing absolute protection 
at cost. 

Embodying all the standard fea- 
tures and more. 

Covering special classes and se- 
lected risks. 

Selling at established rates. 















































Returning savings at the end of Workmen’s Compensation 
the policy period, depending upon Employer’s Liability 
the individual experience of the Public Liability 
risk. , Teams Liability 


Giving a claims service that is a ‘gy OP 
not equalled elsewhere. Contractors’ Liability 
It is an honest policy, carried Elevator 
out in an honest way and gives a Automobile 
square deal under all conditions. 


wuts af tn soguiemah 308 LYNTON T. BLOCK & CO. 


has built up the reputation of 


























t Lynton T. Block & Co. until it is UNDERWRITERS OF 
one of the best and most favor- SpEcIAL Ciass INSURANCE AT COST 
ably known in the Mississippi 
Valley. UTILITIES INDEMNITY EXCHANGE 
: EMPLOYERS INDEMNITY CORPORATION 
| 1] Chamber of Commerce Building St. Louis, Mo. 
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Interference 
JAY G. MITCHELL 
tender AEE. 
1042 W. Monroe St. Springfield, IH. 

















Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Menadnock Building CHICAGO 

















Appraisals Rate Investigations 
The American Appraisal Co. 
A Quarter Century of Service 
MILWAUKEE NEW YORK CITY 
Financial Reports 

















HAROLD L. BEYER CHARLES M. MANLY 


BEYER & MANLY 
Attorneys and nee tee at oot 


peectiicns bs Feeeeer Income Tax ~~ 


8154 Fourth Ave. Grinnell, Iowa 














ww. Cc. POLK 


CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Appraisal a ea 
Oan arrange a moderate amount of financing. 


Teleplene Bldg. Kansas City, Me. 











W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinton St. Chicago 

















CEDAR POLES 


NORTHERN and WESTERN 
Pole Line Hard and Construction Materials 
Vitrified Clay Conduit and Title 


A. J. JOHNSON CO. 
217 N. Desplaines St. Chicago, Illinois 




















SM merican Electric 
TELEPHONES 
SWITCHBOARDS and SUPPLIES 
Carried in Stock by 
Southern Electric 


Supply Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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that might have been expected to hamper 
or even seriously curtail new telephone 
construction. The Strowger automatic 
equipment used in Germany is manufac- 
tured, as the Berlin equipment will be 
manufactured, by the great German elec- 
trical firm of Siemens & Halske, A. G., 
licensed since 1909 under the patents of 
the Automatic Electric Co. of Chicago. 


The equipment is the standard Stowger 
automatic system especially adapted to 
meet the requirements of the German 
postoffice, and is the same general type as 
the equipment manufactured in Chicago 
by the Automatic Electric Co., and also 
in their own factories by the Automatic 
Telephone Mfg. Co., Liverpool, England; 
Thomson-Houston Co., Paris, France: 
and by the Northern Electric Co., Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

It speaks well for the economic and 
service value of Strowger automatic 
equipment that, in less than three decades, 
it has grown from small and more or less 
experimental installations in a few towns 
in the United States, to be the standard 
of telephone equipment and service in 
many of the great centers of the world, 
and has been adopted by the governments 
of a number of countries, as well as by 
commercial operating telephone companies. 

Besides London and Berlin, Strowger 
automatic is the standard and is now in 
use in such cities as Havana, Honolulu, 
Buenos Aires, Manila, Melbourne, Sydney, 
Winnipeg, Edmonton, Harbin, and many 
others of world-wide importance outside 
the United States, while in this country 
the use of automatic is rapidly becoming 
so general in the cities that installations of 
large size are proceeding throughout the 
country constantly. To such an extent 
has automatic development proceeded here 
that there are now nearly 200 Strowger 
automatic exchanges in use or being in- 
stalled in the United States, including such 
important cites as Los Angeles, Calif.; St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Minn.; Lincoln, Nebr. ; 
Little Rock, Ark.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Dal- 
las, Texas; Oklahoma City, Okla.; To- 


peka, Kan.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Miami, 
Tampa, Fla.; Columbus, Ohio; Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Long Beach, Calif.; Peoria, 


Ill.; Portland, Ore. ; 
many others. 


St. Joseph, Mo., and 


The Automatic Electric Co. of Chicago, 
the “parent company” of all this great 
development, possessing as it does the 
pioneer automatic engineering and devel- 
opment staff of the world, and a manufac- 
turing organization of almost 30 years of 
experience in the production of Strowger 
automatic telephone equipment, can well 
be proud of the favor Strowger automatic 
equipment has found throughout the 
world, and of the success of its licensee 
and associate companies in making its 
equipment the standard of these many 
great metropolitan areas. 
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Cedar Poles 


Northern White— Western Red 


Prompt Shipments Rasge hoses Assortments 
Butt Treatment If 


CRAWFORD CEDAR CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 























TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 
The Independent Standard 
Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A 


118 E. New York Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Exclausise Telephone Accountants 















A complete stock of 


KELLOGG TELEPHONES 
TELEPHONE SUPPLIES 
RC A RADIO EQUIPMENT AND PARTS 


NORTHWESTERN ELECTRIC 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
, SAINT PAUL AND DULUTH, MINNESOTA 

















CARLTON G. VAN EMON 
Public Utility Accounting 


Annual audits, financial reports, income 

tax matters, rate case material prepared, 

filed and presented. 

Government Accountant During Federal 
Control 


921 Fifteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

















GUSTAV HIRSCH,MLE. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
COLUN o 


Appraisal Construction Reports 

















J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 


Financia! m wepce iesle, Rate Suaveve 
pater ey Organization, 
tion of Telephone ‘Congadin, ” 


J. G. Wray, Foben. A. I. £.B 
1217 First National ‘oom Bidg., Chicag: 














CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


800—20 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
Telephone Wabash 5242 
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REMEMBER 


that, even though you have observed no 
damage, lightning disturbances may 
have weakened your apparatus for the 
first real damage stroke in years. 





ARGUS STANDARD Type A 


ARGUS 
LIGHTNING ARRESTER 


prevents any such danger to your sys- 
tem, either from lightning or crosses of 
high tension circuits. 


Write Us for 
FOOTE PIERSON & CO., INC. 


160-162 Duane St. NEW YORK CITY 


Particulars. 
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On and after December 1 the 
Oshkosh Manufacturing Co. 
will be known as the LEACH 
COMPANY. There are no 
other changes taking place and 


this is simply a move on the 


part of this company which we 


are sure will be of benefit to 
both our customers and our- 


selves. 


Oshkosh Manufacturing Co. 
150 Tell St. Oshkosh, Wis. 








STANDARD 


Telephone Wires and 
Cables meet every require- 
ment of the most careful 
buyer as to quality and 
price. 


Let us quote on your requirements 


Standard Underground Cable Co. 


Boston Washington 2 nel Seattle 
New York Pittsburgh Chicag Los Angeies 
Philadelphia Atlanta KansasCity St. ‘Louis San Francisco 


Standard Underground Cable Co. of Canada, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 


For Canada: 























Fortunate is the telephone 
man who possesses a 


Peerless Automatic 


Water Still 


Then pure water for batteries, 
chemical and drinking purposes 
is available—and at the remark- 
able cost of less than 2c a gal- 
lon! Gas and electrically oper- 
ated models. Each extremely 
easy to clean—at prices within 
reach of every telephone man. 


Get all the details—today. 


SPARTA MFG. CO. 
111 S. Hill St. South Bend, Ind. gy 











LL 


Uniform in construction Hazard Insula- 
ted Wires and Cables g‘ve uniform 
service. Made of the best of materials 
and -by highly skilled workmen. Expe- 
rience, knowledge and honesty of purpose 
insure long life and ultimate economy. 





A 


Rubber Insulated 
TELEPHONE WIRE 








1848—1922 


HAZARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Pittsburgh 
Denver Birmingham 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Makers of Quality Wire Rope since 1848 


Chicago 
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Pole Jacks Give First-Aid Service 
in Japan Quake Area. 

Templeton, Kenly & Co., Ltd., of Chi- 
cago, were afforded an excellent opportu- 
nity of demonstrating the merits of their 
Simplex jacks in first-aid service in the 
recent Japanese earthquake disaster. 

Almost immediately after the quake had 
subsided, the company received cablegrams 
to rush to Japan quantities of No. 329 
Simplex pole pulling and pole straighten- 
ing jacks. This they were partially able 
to do through the stock maintained at 
San Francisco and by borrowing from the 
stocks of the Western Electric Co. and 
other jobbers on the Pacific coast. Addi- 
tional quantities were immediately dis- 
patched from Chicago to San Francisco. 

The restoration of the telephone and 
power lines was greatly expedited by the 
prompt action of Templeton, Kenly & Co. 
in furnishing its typically American first- 
aid tool in large quantities. 


Ben Woodbury Appointed Vice- 
President of Kellogg Company. 


The friends of Ben Woodbury will be 
glad to know that he has been appointed a 
vice-president of the Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Co. Mr. Woodbury is well 
known in the telephone field. His prac- 
tical and consistent views on telephone ex- 
change operating are known and appre- 
ciated by telephone men, whether they hold 
an all-around job in some village switch- 


TELEPHONY 
| 
ing station or control the destinies of large 
companies. 
His many years’ experience, working 
along an optimistic, friendly and aggres- 
sive plan, have given him an acquaintance- 














Ben Woodbury’s Recent Promotion to Vice. 
Presidency of Kellogg Company is Merited 
Recognition of Years of Faithful Service. 


ship and knowledge of telephone exchange 
business in all its many departments and 
activities that has been equalled by few 
men. 

“Ben” started in the telephone business 
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with the Kellogg company as correspond- 
ent in 1905. He has been in constant 
“contact” with the. spirit and progress of 
telephony ever since. 

As salesman, he first traveled Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin, later going to Ohio, 
where he formed the state sales organiza- 
tion that put Kellogg “on the map” in the 
Buckeye state. He was given the job of 
superintendenting the construction of the 
Columbus Kellogg warehouse and _ plan- 
ning that organization. In recent years he 
has held the position of Eastern division 
sales manager, his territory covering the 
New England states. Mr. Woodbury’s 
headquarters will now be in Chicago. 

Mr. Woodbury said, when questioned 
regarding his widened sales efforts and 
plans, “Use—is the Test.” 


Paragraphs. 


D. E. McGrecor, who recently purchased 
an interest in the Farmers’ Home Tele- 
phone Co. of Gibbon, Neb., and took over 
the management of the corporation, is still 
representing the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co. in that state. 

D. McGregor, his father, has undertaken 
the business management of the company, 
and the technical management in the hands 
of the son can be attended to in connection 
with his road work for the Kellogg com- 
pany. Mr. McGregor has been with the 
Kellogg company for 3% years. He is 
making his home in Gibbon. 





coat of spelter. 


ROEBLING 


TELEPHONE 


WIRE 


Covered with the heaviest practical 
Highest electrical 
and mechanical properties. 


E. B. B., B. B. and STEEL GRADES 
JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


remote 


North 


The NORTH line offers every varia- 
tion of automatic telephone service, 
including the Automanual System for 
local and toll service. 
control of small 
and Dial 
too small for Automanual. 


The North Electric Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers of Telephone Equipment Since 1884 


Automanual 
exchanges, 


Automatic for exchanges 


Galion, Ohio 











Locates shorts, grounds and 
crosses to an inch. The only 
practical tester for locating 
water trouble. 


Write for circular today, 
and be ready for trouble 
which is sure to come. 


Sent on trial. 


STEWART BROTHERS 


OTTAWA ILLINOIS 








“STEWART” CABLE TESTER | | ——== 





7 AMALIEGADE, 


Switchboard Plugs, All Types, U. S. Patent 1302471 


INSULATION IN ONE UNIT 


TELEFON FABRIK AUTOMATIC 





Ey 


IN USE N FIVE CONTINENTS 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 




















MINNESOTA 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement 1 TRILEPHONY. 





